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CHAPTER XL, 
THE STRENGTH OF WEAKNESS. 


Ir was that same evening that the 
spring weather, which had come too soon, 
seemed to hurry away again, as if afraid of 
the reception it might meet with. Winter 
returned, loth to leave the Rushbrook 
Valley, and once more the wind swept 
over the forestland, and snapped off the 
boughs of trees by the Pools, and ruffled 
the deep water and sent little eddies over 
their inky blackness. 

It was late in quiet Rushbrook, and all 
the household had retired to rest from the 
dwelling-rooms. Even the master of the 
house had been persuaded by Elva not to 
sit up this evening because Mr. Pink had 
said he must ‘‘court sleep by early devo- 
tion to that mistress,” 

Bat there was one person who did not 
sleep, who did not even court sleep. 
Amice Kestell had been kneeling for an 
hour in prayer. She was more and more 
accustomed now to live away from Elva 
and her father, because Mrs. Kestell 
required so much nursing, or rather 
individual attention, that she was seldom 
out of the sick-room. Had she not been 
willing to do this, Symee’s strength would 
have been worn out; and Symee herself 
looked so pale and miserable that it was a 
wonder she kept up. 

Amice was one of those whose lives 
cannot be understood by the ordinary 
man and woman. She had been going 





through a period of acute mental suff-ring, 
and yet she had appealed to none for 
sympathy or help; but night after night 
she spent much time in prayer. 

Ever since the day that she had met 
Hoel Fenner in the wood, Amice had 
fancied she had done wrong. She said to 
herself that she ought to have forced Hoel 
to explain himself. She ought to have 
told him that whatever he did, whatever 
he thought, Elva was not to be made to 
suffer ; in fact, she ought to have insisted 
on hearing all he knew. 

Mingled with this self-reproach was a 
stronger feeling that the curse had fallen, 
that now, whatever the sin of her father 
might be—and in Amice’s mind it was 
clear that some mystery enveloped them— 
now was the time for her to sacrifice 
herself for Elva. 

Why was Elva to suffer when she, 
Amice, was ready to offer herself? And on 
her knees the girl, full of the spirit of the 
early martyrs, prayed to bear the punish- 
ment. She could not unravel the scory of 
the sin, but she fancied she knew that it 
related to gold. Had she not always had 
that shrinking from it? Was she not 
sure in some way that, if she could only 
find out the clue, “ John Pellew ” was the 
man who had been wronged—wronged by 
her father ? 

“The sin has found us out in Hoel 
Fenner ; but why should E!va suffer when 
Iam ready? Take me, take me, O Lord! 
I care nothing for tke gold, only for their 
happiness.” 

Sometimes, as the girl prayed, one of 
these strange periods of acute sensation 
would come on; and full of horror at 
some unknown intangible something, she 
felt as if she must rush away out of the 
house into the darkness. It was the same 
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feeling that takes possession of human 
beings when they feel the earth shake, and 
all power of thought, except the thought 
of flight, seems to forsake them. 

This evening the storm of wind that 
raged without increased the feeling of 
horror, and suddenly starting up, the girl, 
pale as death, seized a white shawl, and 
wrapping it around her, made some steps 
towards the door. Then she paused, and 
changing her mind, she went and listened 
at Elva’s door. She bent her head and 
held her breath, but all was silent. Elva 
was sleeping. 

“ No, no, it is not here. Where am I to 
go? Some one wants me,” 

ain she crossed her room, and very 
silently opened the door into the passage. 
Here all was darkness and stillness, except 
for the sound of wind. No human foot- 
step or voice could be heard. 

Amice needed no light, she had always 
had a wonderful knack of finding her way 
in the dark. 

‘‘Some one wants me,” she repeated to 
herself. 

She came to her father’s door, and 
hurried past it, shivering; then a light 
broke in upon her over-wrought brain. 

“Tt is Symee,” she said, half dis- 
appointed. ‘Symee, of course.” She had 
fancied the clue was about to be dis- 
covered. 

Then she walked up to the girl’s room, 
and opened it without pausing. 

“‘Symee, you ought to be in bed. What 
is the matter?” for Symee was kneeling 
by her bed, sobbing, as if her heart would 
break. 

She started up. 

“Oh, Miss Amice, why have you come ? 
I am so miserable, so wretched! There 
never was any one so wretched in all the 
world! It is all my fault, my own fault.” 

“ What is it, Symee ?” 

Amice noticed a crumpled letter in the 
girl’s hand. 

‘Tt is from Jesse, Miss Amice ; he told 
me not to tell any one here. But I must, 
I must tell you. He has been out of work 
for some time now, and he can’t get any 
more. I have begged him to let me tell 
Mr. Kestell; but he won’t. He writes 
such dreadful things; he says he would 
rather starve than accept a penny of his 
money. He refused to emigrate. And 
now, when I write about it——- Ob, Miss 
Amice, my heart will break! And I feel 
as if it were my fault.” 

“Out of work! How is that? Did he 





leave the office? Why did you not tell 
me before ?” 

“No, they gave him notice. Business 
was slack. Mr. Kestell could get him 
another situation, but I dare not ask him. 
He would say Jesse refused the farm in 
Canada, I can’t bear to think that perhaps 
he is wanting food.” 

“You must go to him, Symee. I can’t 
understand. Papa used to say——” 

Amice paused ; a flash of light seemed 
to tell her the truth. Her father had 
wanted Jesse to emigrate, and, on his 
refusal, he had been dismissed from Card 
and Lilley’s, 

No, that would be too dreadful ; it could 
not be true! She herself was wicked for 
supposing such a thing. ; 

‘Go to him? How can I, Miss Amice ? 
I would go if I dared, but how can I? 
Mr. Kestell will not let me. I cannot be 
spared. No, no; I refused before, and 
now—— And yet Jesse will starve. I 
have a little money saved ; if I went there, 
he would not know that I spent my money. 
Now he will not touch it. Oh, Jesse, 
Jesse |” 

* You must go to him to-morrow, Symee. 
Never mind about money, I have enough 
for you both ; I can borrow it if necessary. 
As to being spared, now mamma does not 
get up, I can do all that is wanted. 
Besides, we are rich enough to get nurses. 
No, you must go to-morrow, and I will go 
with you. During that time my sister 
will stay at home. Don’t cry, Symee, all 
will yet be well.” 

“How can I go? You do not know. 
Besides, Jesse has taken a room at some 
cheaper place ; he is no longer in his old 
lodgings. He will say it is not a fit place 
for me. What canI do? I dare not go, 
Miss Amice. With one word he could 
hav: the farm. Mr. Kestell told me to tell 
him so several weeks ago. But I do not 
know what has come to Jesse; he is 
changed, quite changed. It is dreadful.” 

Amice laid a cool hand on the girl’s 
burning forehead. 

“Hush,” she said; “hush. Don’t you 
know, Symee, that we can’t go on when 
God bars the way? We do but struggle 
uselessly. It is our restless striving to 
shape our own lives that brings us sorrow. 
He never gives us any sorrow that makes 
us unhappy. Come, Symee, do not cry, 
but just trust Him.” 

The soft tones, the soothing words, 
seemed to have a healing effect. Symee 
got up, and the tears slowly ceased. 
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“Will you really come with me, and 
what will Mr. Kestell say ?” 

Symee had very little courage. 

“T will tell him, Symee. Just do as I 
think best. You must go to-morrow. 
You have delayed too long already.” 

And after that Symee slept. There 
seemed such strength in Miss Amice’s 
words. When she said something it had 
to be done. To-morrow, she would go. 
How she would get away, she knew not; 
but it would be done. 

Amice felt strong now. Up till now 
she had trembled before her father ; but 
she was getting over her fear. It was 
Elva’s sorrow that had made her brave. 
All day long she said to herself: “Some- 
how, I must expiate that unknown wrong 
done to an unknown person.” 

Just as the carriage came round to the 
door the next morning for the master of 
Rushbrook, Amice walked into the study. 

“Papa,” she said calmly, yet with her 
blue eyes bent on the ground; “papa, I 
- going to take Symee to London to- 

ay.” 

Mr. Kestell was folding some papers 
= putting them into a large pocket- 

ook. 


“‘ Symee—to London! What for?” 

“She is going to her brother. He is in 
trouble.” 

Amice looked up, and, though her voice 
was calm, she grasped the back of a chair 
to still her trembling. Her father walked 
away and opened a drawer, so that she 
could not see his face. She noted, how- 
ever, that he stooped more, and the grey 
hair had become whiter. Elva would often 
call it his venerable love-locks ; but Amice 
never joked with her father. 

“Has your mother said she could spare 
Symee for the day, dear ?” 

His voice was almost tender. 

“No, papa. It is not for the day ; it is 
for good. Symee must go. We have 
kept her here too long. She ought to go 
to her only relation now he is in trouble. 
How can she learn to be a good woman 
if we crush out her natural affection? 
Shall I bring back a nurse from 
London ?” 

Again a slight pause, and still Mr. 
Kestell kept his back turned. Then, sud- 
denly, a terrible trembling seemed to 
possess him. He rose up to his full 
height, and turned upon his child with the 
wrath which is so overwhelming to the 
young—the wrath of the aged. 

His voice shook, but was not raised 





much ; and his hand seemed to be trem- 
bling from very strong emotion. 

Amice turned cold as her father ap- 
proached her ; she seemed frozen with fear. 

* Amice, how dare you do this—this 
thing? How dare you take upon yourself 
to interfere in my house, with my affairs ? 
What right have you to thrust yourself 
continually between me and what I con- 
sider to be justice? I forbid you to take 
Symee away. Do you hear? I forbid it. 
If Vicary is suffering, it is from his own 
obstinate folly ; his confounded pride. He 
has had the offer of a first-rate position in 
Canada, and he has refused it. Now let 
him learn what it is to want work. I am 
in a hurry, Amice. Let me hear nothing 
more of this.” 

A dreadful feeling of dizziness passed 
over Amice ; never had she seen her father 
like this. She longed for Elva’s presence, 
but she would not give way. 

“T am very sorry you are angry with 
me, papa ; but tell me if Jesse Vicary lost 
his work because—because he refused your 
offer of the Canadian farm ?” 

That truth is stranger than fiction is a 
very trite remark; but its very triteness 
shows how terrible may be its truth, At 
this moment Mr. Kestell’s trembling hand 
seemed unconsciously to raise itself as if he 
would seize Amice and shake the life out 
of her. A lurid light flashed in his eyes, 
followed by a look of hatred, most awful 
in the eyes of any human being, but far 
more awful in those of a father towards 
his child; and all the time Amice never 
lowered her eyes, but gazed, horror-struck 
and speechless, at the sight before her. 

She understood, and her father saw she 
did so, even before, with almost super- 
human power, he let fall his hand upon 
the table. The hand was now powerless ; 
it could not now have shaken a mere child. 

“Go,” he said, faintly. ‘‘ You know, or 
you might know, if you had any heart, 
that these scenes are most distressing to 
me—most injurious. I command you to 
leave me.” 

Amice’s lips moved, but her power of 
utterance seemed gone. Her tender heart 
was breaking. 

“Go!” he repeated ; “ you are a cruel, 
unnatural child, If I were to 2 

* Papa, papa, don’t,” cried Amice, find- 
ing speech under the terrible expectation 
of a father’s curse. ‘Don’t you know 
that I—I must do it? Don’t you, at least, 
understand that if, if it would take it 
away, you might kill me, I would only be 
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—oh, so glad! But we must not keep 
Symee—we must not. Don’t let us have 
that upon our conscience—that, as well 
Cen 

Mr. Kestell felt as if something had 
overtaken him. He was not himself—the 
venerable and venerated Kestell of Grey- 
stone standing in his luxurious study 
talking to his gentle Amice; but he was 
out upon a bleak, stormy land; a storm, 
such as he had never before experienced, 
was raging around him; the lightning 
flashed across the sky and showed him 
every object, every action of his life for 
years past, with terrible plainness. Only 
one had not yet been revealed to him, and 
he was about to see that. How unnatural 
his voice sounded. 

“ As well as what, Amice? Pray speak 
out. I hate these foolish mysteries.” 

** As well as—John Pellew.” 

Mr. Kestell breathed a deep sigh of 
relief. The lightning had flashed across 
the sky and had not revealed the object he 
dreaded to see. He laughed now, and the 
laughter sounded worse in his daughter’s 
ears than his words of anger. 

“John Pellew! What do you mean? 
Ah, I suppose that scoundrel Fenner told 
you of his relationship with him. Un- 
fortunately for me, I knew the poor fellow, 
and had to pay his debts as best I could 
after he left the country. It was fortunate 
for his family that he died before he 
plunged further into dissipation.” 

“The carriage is waiting, sir,” said Jones, 
opening the door; and, as if he had been 
a prisoner in his own study, Mr. Kestell 
immediately followed the butler out of the 
room, leaving Amice standing alone. There 
came a distant call in Elva’s voice. . 

* Papa, papa, don’t forget to take your 
plaid,” and in another moment his eldest 
daughter ran into the hall, and passed 
her arm into that of her father’s. 

“You naughty, forgetful dad. Why, I 
told you at breakfast that you were not to 
forget, and now you have. I must go and 
fetch it out of your study.” 

“No, no, darling, I prefer this rug. 
Jones, put it into the carriage. Why, you 
look more like your old self, dear. Don’t 
leave your mother to-day. I shall be back 
early ; most likely for luncheon.” 

“Shall you? I am glad. Why, this 
morning you said you were coming home 
late. You are using the liberty granted 
only to ladies, sir.” 

Mr. Kestell smiled and kissed Elva, and 
then hastily entered his carriage. 





SPANISH FABLES AND GHOST 
STORIES. 


WHILST Slavonic and Scandinavian 
literature engrosses so large a share of 
public attention, both in England and 
France, literary Epicureans may well com- } 
plain that Spanish genius is somewhat 
neglected. For genius is still to be found 
among the fellow-countrymen of the great 
Cervantes. 

The works of the Spanish Thackeray— 
as the author of the popular “ National 
Episodes” has been called—are certain, 
ere long, to find their way into English. 
Perez Galdoz is rapidly attaining Euro- 
pean recognition, and the same may be 
said of Vallera, Echegaray, and other bril- 
liant contemporaries, 

Scant attention, however, is paid in 
England to the literature of the Peninsula, 
although characterised by qualities that 
counterbalance the sombre realism of 
Russian fiction. Southern imagination, 
in all its richness and amplitude, here runs 
riot, whilst, in works of deep tragic inte- 
rest, dealing with the realities of human 
life, such as the “ Trafalgar” of Galdoz, a 
light vein of wit relieves the horror and 
gloom. 

Foremost among imaginative writers 
of contemporary Spain, stands Gustavo 
Becquer, the richly-endowed young poet } 
and romancer, cut off in his early 
prime some years ago. Had he lived, he 
would undoubtedly have achieved great 
things. As it is, he has left behind 
enough, both of prose and poetry, to em- 
bellish Spanish letters, and to indicate the 
loss caused by his premature death. 

Becquer possessed something of the 
wildness of Hoffman and the subtle fancy 
of Jean Paul. His legends and fables are 
always inimitably written, due reservation 
being made for Spanish redundancy. We 
must not look for the crispness and pre- 
cision to which we are accustomed in En- 
gli-h models of style. He seems to delight 
in the wealth of words at his command ; 
using too many, rather than let one of 
extra fascination go. Of course, in trans- 
lating into a language so unlike his own, 
much ornateness and poetisation have to 
be excised. A translator must be satisfied 
to give the exact meaning and spirit of 
his author; style being wholly untrans- 
latable. 

In the following little fable, Becquer is 
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in his airiest mood, his playfulness mingled 
with the deep, introspective melancholy 
inseparable from the true poet. 


THE WITHERED LEAVES. 


There are moments when, having passed 
from abstraction to abstraction, the mind 
loses hold of actualities; bent on self- 
analysis, we seem able to comprehend the 
mysterious phenomena of man’s inner life. 
At other times, the thinking part of us 
seems freed from the physical envelope, 
bursts the bonds of personal existence, and 
becomes one with Nature. 

It happened that on a certain autumn 
day, I found myself in the last named 
mood. As I idled away the hours out of 
doors, I overheard the following dialogue. 
Two withered leaves discoursed thus : 

“* Whence come you, sister?” 

“The whirlwind has just let me go, 
after having driven me hither and thither 
with others of our kind.” 

“And I have been drifting on the 
stream, till a gust, stronger than the rest, 
swept me from my temporary resting-place 
amid mud and reeds.” 

“ Whither wend you now?” 

‘Whither indeed? Does the wind itself 
know, the wind soon to bear me once 
more aloft ?” 

‘‘ Ab, me, sister, who could have dreamed 
that we two should one day lie thus, cast 
aside, faded, of no account, on the ground 
—we who so lately danced gaily, clothed 
with brightness, informed with light.” 

“ Do you remember those exquisite days 
in which we first burst into bud; that 
lovely, serene morning, when, springing as 
from a cradle, we sought the sun, our hues 
of dazzling emerald ?” 

“Do I remember, indeed? Ah, how 
delightful to swing on the breeze on those 
airy heights, to drink in air and light 
through every pore!” 

“And ah! how sweet to behold the 
stream below, bathing the rugged stem 
supporting us, to live between two heavens, 
the azure sky, and the bright blue water 
reflecting it.” 

“We loved to watch our own images 
there, ever shifting in the limpid waves.” 

“ And to sing, imitating the sigh of the 
breeze, and the rhythm of the flowing 
waters,” 

* Around us—you remember them !— 
danced insects with jewelled wings.” 

“Whilst gorgeous butterflies skimmed 
the air in circles, their brief hymeneals 
hidden in the leafy covert.” 





“Then we were as notes in the vast 
symphony of the forest.” 

“ And atone in the harmony of universal 
colour.” 

“Do you remember on moonlight nights, 
when metallic light made resplendent the 
mountain-tops, how we whispered amid the 
shadows below ?” 

“Recalling the fables of sylphs, who 
swing on golden cobwebs betwixt branch 
and branch.” 

“Till we paused to hearken to the 
nightingale plaintively singing close by.” 

‘Ah, that sad song of the nightingale! 
It brought two lovers to the spot, a fair 
girl, listening to fond vows; and ere 
summer was over, she had faded with the 
leaves.” 

“She rests in the tomb. But we, too, 
when shall we finish our journey ?” 

“When indeed? The wind that bore 
me hither summons me agaip. I am 
wafted aloft ; adieu, sister, adieu.” 


Does not this parable embody the truth, 
so subtle to conceive, so hard to grasp, 
that the visible world is not made for 
man alone, that the life of Nature must 
remain, in one sense, a sealed book to us ? 
Man passes from the earthly scene familiar 
to him, his spiritual part being reserved, 
as we hope and believe, for immortality ; 
so, doubtless, the natural forces only partly 
known to us, possess, even in their humblest 
manifestation, a continuity bound up with 
the destiny of the universe itself. 

In another vein is the weird little story 
called “The Kiss;” surely the strangest 
romance ever founded on the subject. The 
events herein narrated are said to have 
taken place during the French occupa- 
tion of Spain. A young French officer, 
quartered with his company in the church 
of a monastery, professes himself en- 
amoured of a statue there—that of a 
beautiful lady in marble, kneeling beside 
the figure of her husband. These two 
chefs d’couvre of the sculptor’s art adorned 
the Lady Chapel. This young dragoon 
was, however, far from worshipping his 
idol after the pious fashion of a Pygmalion. 
His fancy rather takes the form of bravado. 
He summons his comrades to a drinking 
bout in the church itself—their improvised 
barracks — and his sacrilegious act is 
punished in a most unexpected fashion, I 
give the dénouement. 


The quiet-loving Toledans had long 
bolted themselves within their stately old 
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houses ; the cathedral bell had sounded 
the hour of the soldiers’ retreat ; the note 
of clarion and trumpet had died away on 
the Alcazar, when a dozen officers hastened 
to the Captain’s rendezvous. These visitors, 
it must be confessed, felt a far livelier 
interest in the promised carouse than in 
their host’s much-vaunted Galatea. 

Night had closed in with lurid clouds ; 
the heavens were leaden ; the feeble lights 
of the little retablos flickered in the 
wind ; from end to end of the city the 
iron weather-cocks made shrill, strident 
noise. 

No sooner were the guests within sight 
of the monastery than their host came out 
to meet them, and, after a few words of 
boisterous greeting, all entered the dimly- 
lighted interior. 

“On my word,” said one, looking round 
with an uncomfortable shrug of the shoul- 
ders, ‘‘ this is no place for a jollification ! ” 

“Nor exactly propitious for the admir- 
ing of a beautiful woman,” cried another. 
“T can hardly see an inch before me.” 

“* Worse still,” exclaimed a third, draw- 
ing his cloak closer around him, ‘‘it is as 
cold here as in Siberia,” 

“Patience, patience!” cried the host. 
“ You shall see what I can do in the way 
of miracles. Ho-la! my men, firewood ; 
the first you can lay your hands on. Do 
not be too particular.” 

Thus bidden, his man, aided by another, 
brought firewood, and soon a huge fire 
blazed in the central chapel. Without a 
second thought, the Captain’s underlings 
had hacked away at the woodwork lying 
handiest, irrespective of carving and orna- 
ment ; the artistic auto-da-fé lighting up 
the place. 

The host now led his guests to the Lady 
Chapel, and pointed triumphantly to the 
marble figure of the kneeling lady. 

“T have now the honour,” he said, “to 
present to you the ideal of my dreams. 
No one, I fancy, can accuse me of having 
exaggerated her charms ?” 

“In very truth, fair as an angel,” cried 
one, gazing on the sculptured image of a 
beautiful woman; none more beautiful 
had ever been immortalised in stone. 

“The pity of it is that she should be a 
mere bit of marble!” sighed another. 

“ Now tell us, who and what was she?” 
asked a third. 

‘“* My Latin is somewhat rusty,” replied 
the Captain ; “but I have just managed to 
make out from the inscription that the 
warrior beside her was a famous soldier, 





and that his wife bore the name of Doiia 
Elvira.” 

After this brief explanation and a rough 
yet appreciative criticism of the monument, 
host and guests, seated in a semicircle 
round the fire, proceeded without further 
ceremony to uncork the champagne. Soor 
the mirth grew boisterous, snatches of 
drinking songs, stories that savoured of 
the camp, rude jests, accompanied by loud 
laughter, hand-clapping and applause, re- 
sounded from end to end of the sacred 
building. 

The Captain, who had, perhaps, been 
drinking more freely than the rest, by 
degrees grew silent and self-absorbed, from 
time to time casting strange glances at the 
figure of Doiia Elvira. 

To his disordered fancy the stone image, 
lighted up by the flames, wore the look of 
a living, breathing human thing, of a 
lovely woman; her lips seemed to move, 
her bosom seemed to heave, whilst, as if 
ashamed of the sacrilege committed in her 
presence, her cheeks glowed with a deep 
blush. 

“Look at Dofia Elvira!” he cried. 
* Don’t you see the colour on her cheeks ? 
Will you aver that there is no vitality 
here? Could she be indeed more real, 
more life-like ?” 

“ But mere marble, the sculptor’s handi- 
craft, after all; no real flesh and blood,” 
replied his companions, jestingly, yet a 
little taken aback by his strange manner. 
“Come, let us have another song.” 

“Flesh and blood, earthiness and 
corruption ?” cried the Captain, persisting 
in his wild mood. ‘“ The kiss of a nymph 
like this, ’twould be as a sea-breeze after 
the desert, snow after fire. Yes, one kiss, 
just one I will, must have——” 

Captain !” expostulated his companions 
in a breath, “have you lost your senses % 
This is sorry jesting. For Heaven’s sake, 
man, leave the tombs alone.” 

But the young man, paying no heed to 
their loudly-uttered remonstrances, made 
for the statue. Just as he had reached it, 
as his lips seemed to touch those of the 
marble lady, a ery of horror rose from the 
lips of all. 

With blood streaming from his temples, 
stricken with a mortal blow, the Captain 
had fallen to the ground, and not a finger 
was lifted to support him. The roisterers 
stood petrified with fear. 

Their host was close to the figure of 
Dojia Elvira, his face touched hers, when, 
swift as lightning, the marble warrior be- 
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side her had risen, dealing the sacrilegious 
lover a deadly thrust with his stone 


gauntlet. 


A singularly weird, touching, and beauti- 
ful story is that called ‘ Maese Perez, the 
Organist.” Becquer was no musician, yet, 
as will be seen, he was strangely susceptible 
to musical influences. 

Maestro Perez is a poor, blind organist, 
whose entire life is dedicated to music, in 
whose soul burns the veritable “feu 
sacré” of musical inspiration. From an 
old organ, in one of the most insignificant 
churches of Seville, he would elicit such 
strains as mortal ears had never before 
heard; the time-worn, battered instrument, 
under his fingers, became a magic thing. 

It is especially at midnight mass on 
Christmas Eve that Maese Perez put out all 
his powers. The narrative opens with an 
intensely-vivid, richly-coloured description 
of the crowds that flock to heat him. We 
seem to hear improvisations of an obscure, 
blind musician, on a- poor, worn-out in- 
strument,. 

On one especial Christmas Eve, however, 
the vast congregation seemed to have come 
for nothing, to be doomed to a cruel disap- 
pointment. The service began, but the 
familiar figure of the old musician failed to 
appear. Like wild-fire, the rumour now 
spread throughout the church; Maese 
Perez was ill; Maese Perez was mortally 
stricken, and would never touch his be- 
loved organ again ! 

When consternation had somewhat sub- 
sided, and another musician was about to 
ascend to the organ-loft, a second murmur 
—this time of joy and relief—ran through 
the building. The frail form of Maese 
Perez was seen being borne to his place in 
achair. Pale, feeble, evidently in the last 
stage of bodily weakness, he had insisted 
on fulfilling his best-beloved task of the 
year: not the commands of the physician, 
_ the tears of his daughter could stop 

im, 

The celebration of High Mass recom- 
menced, and soon came that solemn 
moment when the priest gently raised the 
Host ; a cloud of incense floated about the 
altar, the bell signalled the elevation, 
and Maese Perez, with trembling fingers, 
touched the keys. 

First was heard a slow, prolonged, and 
majestic harmony—a vast volume of sound, 
as if the combined prayers of universal 
humanity were here made vocal. Like the 
lulling of a mighty storm it died away, 





soon to be followed by a soft and gentle 
murmur, the caressing voices of angels 
wending their way earthward. 

Next was heard the sound of hymns 
chanted from afar, a thousand in one. At 
first, seeming but one, by degrees the ear 
could distinguish air and accompaniments ; 
both the most marvellously beautiful, 
thrilling each hearer to the very soul. And 
gradually, the elaborate combination of 
harmonies grew simpler, easier to com- 
prehend, till only two voices were heard. 
Finally, one; that one, clear, piercing, 
metallic. The priest bent down, the sacred 
emblem showed faintly through a cloud of 
incense, and still the sustained note of the 
maestro expanded into a more and yet 
more magnificent burst of harmony. Each 
separate note seemed in itself a complete 
theme, a superb melody: this near, that 
remote ; one, low-voiced and tender, the 
other fiery and passionate. The waves of 
ocean, the murmur of forest leaves, the 
notes of woodland birds, the summer 
breeze—all earthly and heavenly voices of 
men, angels, and God’s manifold creations 
—were now made one by music, their 
voices pouring forth a glorious hymn in 
honour of the Nativity. 

The crowd listened with bated breath, 
every eye moistened, every bosom heaved 
with pious emotion. The priest’s hands 
trembled in that supreme, unutterable 
moment, The symbol he touched, the em- 
blem angelic as well as human voices 
seemed to salute, became much more. It 
was as if the Heavenly Presence made 
itself visible to mortal eyes. 

The organ was still heard ; but its many- 
toned voices now died away one by one. 
Soon the deep hush pervading the church 
was only broken by a cry—the wail of a 
woman in despair. A last murmur, soft as 
a farewell sigh, and the instrument gave 
forth no more, The service was abruptly 
stopped. All was suspense and confusion 
till the report reached the crowd : 

“‘ Maese Perez is dead !” 

True enough, the musician was found 
lifeless at his post. By his side was his 
daughter, calling vainly upon his name, 
pressing the once magically-endowed hands 
to her heart. 

But, although the blind organist’s earthly 
career was over, he continued in spirit to 
visit his beloved instrument, Christmas 
Eve came round again; a foolhardy 
musician of third-rate ability, who had 
envied Maese Perez his renown during the 
old man’s lifetime, ventured to replace 
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him now. What was the astonishment of 
the congregation to recognise the marvel- 
lous touch of Maese Perez himself! There 
was no mistaking the fact. No other 
fingers could have elicited such sounds. 
It was a veritable cascade of melody, 
celestial harmonies such as those are said 
to hear whose spirits are about to quit their 


mortal envelope ; strains caught rather by 


the spirit than the senses ; notes like the 
caressing murmur of summer winds, the 
kissing of forest leaves, the trills of the 
lark winging its arrowy flight towards the 
empyrean ; seraphic quires with cadence 
and rhythm unknown to the children of 
men ; hymns that rise to the very throne 
of the Most High—all these were now 
given forth with the poetic mysteriousness, 
religious fervour, and inspiration of old. 
As to the unhappy man who had ventured 
to fill the place of Maese Perez, he 
descended the organ-loft, pale as death, 
stricken with terror. All knew why. 
Other hands than his had touched the keys 
that night. 
The dénouement is thus given : 


Another year passed. Once more it 
was the eve of the Nativity. The Abbess 
of the Convent of Santa Inez and Maese 
Perez’s daughter were talking in subdued 
undertones as they sat in the dimly-lighted 
choir of the old musician’s church. The bell 
summoned the faithful to prayer; but only 
a few worshippers obeyed the summons. 
One at a time these stragglers entered, 
touched the holy water, and took their 
places. 

“You see,” whispered the Mother 
Superior to her young companion, “ your 
timidity is groundless. Hardly a score of 
people have come ; everybody is flocking 
to the cathedral. Do, then, play the 
organ. You are among friends only. 
What can make you hesitate ? ” 

“TI am afraid,” replied the young girl, 
shrinking back. 

“ Afraid? Holy Virgin! Of what?” 

“Mother, I know not. Of something 
supernatural. Last night I heard you say 
you wished me to play at Mass to-night ; 
and, proud of the honour, I thought 1 
would go into the church and practise a 
little, so as to get accustomed to the instru- 
ment. It was dusk when I came here, and 
not a soul was in the place. Far away, 
like a star shining on a dark night, burned 
the — of the high altar. By those 
lights I saw—Mother, I am speaking the 
truth, and nothing but the truth—I saw a 





figure seated before the organ. He sat 
with his back turned towards me, and 
began to play the most wondrous strains 
mortal ears ever listened to. Suddenly he 
moved. I was going to say that he looked 
at me. That he could not do, for he was 
blind. It was—it was my father !” 

* Bah, Sister ! away with such fancies— 
mere temptings of the Evil One! Say a 
Paternoster, an Ave or two to St. Michael, 
leader of the angelic hosts, and he will 
drive away the bad spirits. Here, put my 
own rosary round your neck —it has just 
this moment touched the reliquary of St. 
Pacomo—and go to your place, fearing 
nothing. See, the hour has struck ; the 
faithfal await the elevation. Be sure your 
sainted father will look down and bless his 
child upon this solemn anniversary.” 

The Mother Superior now took her seat 
among the nuns, The trembling girl, 
daring no longer to disobey, rose, slowly 
opened the door of the little staircase, and 
climbed to the organ-loft. 

The service began, and nothing unusual 
occurred till the consecration of the Host. 
Then the organ pealed forth a glorious 
strain, above which rose a piercing ery. 
The Mother Superior, followed by the 
nuns and some of the congregation, 
hastened up the staircase. 

“Look at him—my father!” cried the 
girl, pointing with trembling fingers to the 
seat she had just quitted. 

Nothing was seen ; but still the organ 
continued to give out the same wonderful 
melodies of former Christmas Eves. No 
visible fingers touched the keys, The 
musician’s stool was empty. 


It is in the weird and the supernatural 
that Becquer revels. The horrible exercises 
a spell over him also, although he softens 
it with a play of fancy and poetic colour. 
A striking little story is ‘The Haunted 
Mountain.” A joyous cavalcade of cavaliers 
and high-born ladies who have been hunting: 
and have allowed night to steal on, are 
suddenly bidden by their leader to hasten 
home. 

“Leash the dogs, blow the horn, let us 
be off and away,” he cried. “It is All 
Saints’ Eve, and we are on the haunted 
mountain !” 

“The haunted mountain, what may 
that mean?” asked Beatrice of her cousin, 
Alonzo, as the handsome, high-born pair, 
superbly mounted, rode towards the 
town. 

Alonzo explained how, in former days, 
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the Knights Templars had a monastery on 
the spot mentioned, a territory wrested 
from the Moors and made over to these 
soldier monks by the King, to be defended 
| by them against aggressors. This measure 
gave great umbrage to the Hidalgos of 
the neighbourhood, between whom and 
the new-comers arose war to the knife. 
Under pretext of a monster hunt, both 
parties prepared for a final trial of strength, 
the result being a downright battle. The 
mountain was covered with the slain, 
and so fearful was the slaughter that the 
monastery was vacated by Royal order. 
4 Both cloisters and chapel became a mere 
heap of ruins, and the entire region was 
deserted — by the living! Not by the 
dead. From that time, when All Saints’ 
Eve comes round, a phantasmal hunt takes 
place on the mountain. The ghostly 
huntsmen glide hither and thither, the 
| affrighted stags utter cries, the wolves how! ; 
next day footprints of skeleton feet are 
| seen in the snow. 

Such was the story told in careless tones 
by the young man to his cousin, one of 
those imperious beauties, only capable of 
measuring devotion by the power thereby 
acquired over the adorer. 

Alonzo loved Beatrice, but felt that his 
cause was hopeless. As the two talked 
together that evening after the banquet, he 
hesitatingly begged her acceptance of a 
jewel. It is the custom on All Saints’ Eve 
to exchange gifts. And she had noticed 
1 this jewel fastening the plume to his hat. 
“T foresee what will happen!” he 
4 added, sadly. ‘We shall soon be sepa- 
rated. The life of a Court, already 
familiar to you, will entice you from us, 
Do take this keepsake, and give me one 
in return,” 

““Why not?” replied the girl, with a 
strange, cruel glitter in her eyes. ‘‘ You 
remember the blue scarf I wore at the hunt 
to-day? I intended to give it to you, but 
now it is lost.” 

‘Lost! and where?” cried the lover, 
{ overjoyed at this apparent sign of interest 
] and affection. 

His looks told her he would go to the 
world’s end in search of her scarf. 

‘“‘T lost it somewhere on the mountain,” 
was the reply. 

“On the haunted mountain?” Alonzo 
murmured, turning pale, and sinking back 
into his chair. 

‘‘Listen,” he continued. “You know well 
enough that I am a fearless hunter; no 
one has ever seen me turn my back upon 





peril of any kind. Were it any other 
night of the year, I would hasten to the 
mountain in search of your gift, But to- 
night—— Why hide it from you? Iam 
afraid. There are sights there on All 
Saints’ Eve that curdle the blood of the 
doughtiest, that blanch the hair as he 
gazes, that turn the living into shapes of 
terror——” 

_ He paused, his cousin’s look had startled 
him. A contemptuous smile played on 
her lips. As she rose to stir the fire, she 
laughed derisively. 

‘Darkness, wolves, ghosts! To look 
for my sash under such circumstances. 
ye thing, of course, is not to be thought 
oO has 

Thore mocking words were hardly 
uttered ere Alonzo’s resolution was taken. 
Rising hastily, with a hurried word of 
adieu, paying no heed to her lukewarm 
remonstrances, he hastened away. <A few 
minutes later, she heard the sound of horse’s 
feet on the courtyard. He had ridden off 
in the direction of the mountain. 

Bitterly, of course, was the heartless 
coquette to rue her wicked caprice. The 
Knight never returned ; but the first object 
on which Beatrice’s eyes lighted at dawn 
was her scarf. Stained with blood it lay 
there, brought back by ghostly hands in 
the dead of night. Next day his body, the 
prey of wolves, was found amid the scenes 
of yesterday’s merry hunt. 





It is pleasant to turn from these grim 
stories to the graceful, quiet ‘‘ Letters from 
my Cell.” Here he gives us delightful 
descriptions of rural life and scenery, with 
dissertations, always interesting, and 
original, on books and passing events. A 
fascinating volume of selections, both in 
prose and poetry, might be made from the 
works of this gifted author. 


THE BACHELORS’ BALL, 





OnE of the leading events of the social 
year in my town is the Bachelors’ Ball. 
The Benedicts, too, have a ball the follow- 
ing week. But though quite as much 
money is spent at their ball, it does not 
win the hearts of the ladies like the 
Bachelors’ Ball. The “belle” at the 
Benedicts’ does not take rank like the 
“belle” at the Bachelors’. 

Another thing. The Benedicts have an 
absurd craze for masquerading. Of late, 
all their ‘‘hops” have been in fancy 
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costume, Now, undeniably, this has a 
pretty effect, if you view the proceedings 
as a whole from the minstrel gallery of 
the ball-room. It is a great thing to see 
the costumes of our ancestors, from William 
the Conqueror to the time of the battle of 
Waterloo, strutting about like animated 
figures from old canvases, There is also 
an immense amount of absurdity in the 
scene. Mr. So-and-So, dressed to represent 
a carrot, has a good deal of a tender kind 
to whisper in the ears of pretty Alice 
This-and-That, whose ambitious mother 
has set her up as Mary Queen of Scots. 
Obviously the Queen cannot take the 
addresses of a carrot in a very serious 
sense, which, like enough, sooner or later 
piques Mr. Carrot, and sends him sulkily 
towards the card-room. There are a 
hundred such entertaining little episodes 
on the Benedicts’ evening. If you are be- 
hind the scenes, and know, moreover, how 
one masque stands towards another 
masque, you are sure of a vast deal of fun 
even as a spectator. 

The Bachelors’, on the other hand, is a 
grave affair, There’s no disguising the 
fact, locally, that a number of marriages 
every year are the direct outcome of it. 
The “belle” of the Benedicts’ may owe 
much of her reputation to her gown, and 
her mamma’s audacity in making her—for 
| her profit—personate some lady of old 
time who was remarkable for her loveli- 
ness, The world is uncommonly soft, Ifa 
man tells it over and over again that he is 
so astonishingly honest that he may safely 
be trusted with anything, it is odd if the 
world does not by-and-by show exceeding 
confidence in him— until the trust is 
abominably abused. Similarly, if a girl 
goes forth into the midst of the men of 
our town in an attire that says, as plainly 
as silks and satins can speak, “I well befit 
the pretty maid who has the courage to 
wear me,” ten to one, ere the evening is 
out, half the men in the ball-room agree 
with the gown’s boast. 

This, 1 repeat, is all very well at the 
Benedicts’. But at the Bachelors’ we are 
vastly more critical. Each girl stands 
distinctly on her own merits here. She 
is just what Nature has made her. Her 
pretty face, her round, white shoulders, 
her adorable hair, her shapely arm, her in- 
comparable figure, or her dainty ankles, 
cannot be dissembled. 

As a rule, the Bachelors’ Ball is dis- 
cussed about three hundred and sixty-four 
days ere it takes place. In other words, 





no sooner is the ball of one year over, 
than the girls wonder if they have any 
chance of being reckoned the “belle” at 
the next one. 

It is considered slightly bad form in the 
belle” to repeat herself in a single state 
at a second Bachelors’. She has enjoyed 
her fame ; out of question she has received 
offers of marriage from five or six ardent 
youths of tender years, whose moustaches 
have just gained bulk enough to be coaxed 
into a tender upward curl ; it is more than 
probable that she has also listened to the 
more sober, and much more interesting, pro- 
posals of two or three eligible young men 
of position or promise. What more, ask 
the other maids, can she want? Let her 
take a husband, and leave the field open 
to others. 

Now, this is very reasonable. Never- 
theless, it does not always satisfy the 
“belle.” She may have been raised to the 
enviable dignity at her first appearance 
in the ball-room—in her seventeenth or 
eighteenth year. In that case—as her 
mamma assures the other mammas of the 
town—it would be suicidal of the poor 
child to sacrifice the fairest days of the 
spring time of her life upon the exacting 
altar of matrimony. Mamma, who is pos- 
sibly ambitious, or too censorious towards 
the young men whoassemble atthe small feet 
of her daughter and breathe the incense of 
their sighs towards her winsome face, has 
then no notion of having her lovely child 
shelved out of the way of Bachelors’ Balls 
of the future. She schemes untiringly to 
secure the goodwill of the other mammas 
of the town. They are implored to con- 
sider how young dear Blanche or Florence 
has the misfortune to be. And, on the 
other hand, they are tranquillised by the 
oblique assurance—with such deep glances 
as none but mothers in communion may 
indulge in—that the sweet girl will, please 
Heaven, be married to a good and opulent 
young man long ere yet another Bachelors’ 
Ball takes place. 

It is hard upon the other girls when 
their charms are thus shadowed a second 
time by the irresistible Blanche ; but they 
are by no means, therefore, deterred from 
behaving as prettily as possible to the 
young men, their partners in the dance. 
And they have always this curiously grim 
hope in their hearts: that the much-ad- 
mired Blanche of one year may, in the 
course of the ensuing twelve months, have 
developed some oddity of manner or defect 
of personal appearance, which will act as a 
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bar to her pretensions in the esteem of the 
gallant youths, from whose judgement 
there is no appeal. 

In the old days a ball in the country was 
as different from a London ball as a raw beef- 
steak from a cooked one. The metropolitan 
spark condescended to the rustic ball-room, 
which he honoured with his exquisite 
presence, solely in the wicked hope that he 
might break a few female hearts across his 
elegant knee. He had not a doubt about 
his superiority—in dress, manners, and 
everything else, except morals—over the 
other men at the ball. He had as little 
doubt that he should find the ladies 
perfectly amenable to his flatteries and 
snares, even though the former were ever 
so gross and the latter ever so trans- 
parent. He reckoned them all as so 
many hoydens, who would pipe, sing, or 
caper in accordance with his own im- 
perious whims. 

Really it was worth while being a young 
blood in the time of our great grandsires, four 
or five generations back. Their impudence 
was quite loveable. To recur to our earlier 
parallel : they were so convinced of their 
own excellence as human types, that they 
ended by playing the part they assumed 
so as to make others think them what they 
claimed to be. The consequence was that 
they were adored in the country much as 
a recognised new incarnation of Buddha is 
adored by the devout Buddhists of the 
East. They lived a gay, perhaps even a 
happy life in town, and at the worst, when 
their pockets were empty, or, their figure 
and face no longer sufficiently comme il 
faut for the exacting metropolitan atmo- 
sphere, they could fall back upon some 
rustic centre famous for its pretty girls 
with pretty fortunes, and simply help 
themselves to the best that was to be had. 
They were sad rogues at heart, it is to be 
feared ; but they took extreme care not to 
wear their hearts upon their sleeves. 

In these days of the daily press, tele- 
graphy, and all the other inventions which 
conjoin to put men and women upon one 
level, it is by no means so. Your country 
“belle” is likely to be fully as well in- 
formed and modish as the average fre- 
quenter of London ball-rooms. She takes 
& man’s measure quite as keenly as her 
metropolitan sister, and will keep him at a 
distance, or trifle with his civilities, just as 
she pleases. 

This gives a relish to our country balls 
that they had not before, though of course 
it also deprives us of much of the piquant 





glamour that in the old days attended upon 
the charming naiveness of the rustic fair 
ones, 

Indeed, perhaps the modern “ tone” of 
women in their public intercourse with 
men may be perceived better in the country 
than in the town. There is less finish in 
the manner, it may be; and therefore the 
framework is the more visible. Thus the 
manishness of Miss Stafford or Miss 
Warwick at the Bachelors’ may, to some, 
seem to be carried to a point that positively 
repels. Both the girls are pretty enough 
to be able to afford themselves this eccentric 
luxury of manner. Otherwise they would 
make themselves intolerably ridiculous, 
and none of us men would strive to keep 
our countenances in their company. It is 
the same in the other attributes which the 
last decade or two have thrust upon our 
girls. If your partner has any tendency 
to be intellectually clever, she will push 
her gift as far as it will go. Either she 
will astound you by whispering that those 
sweet little verses on “The caterpillar in 
the thornbush” which appeared in the 
corner of one page of the “‘ Weekly Chronicle” 
are from her own brain; or she will tell 
to you without a blush the plot of a three 
volume novel, the inception of which will 
take place the next day, or at latest the day 
after. Last year one of the writer's 
partners, a sylphine little thing of eighteen 
or nineteen, with large blue eyes, pathetic 
with unutterable yearning, even went so far 
along the byway of bad taste as to ask 
him a question about a Greek reading 
between the dances. 

Anything quite so bizarre as this would 
not be suffered in a London ball-room. 
We are, in so far, even more advanced than 
our friends of the world’s capital. 

But to recur more peculiarly to the 
Bachelors’ Ball. Though the guests in all 
number between three and four hundred, 
it is not so easy for an outsider to get a 
dance worth remembering as it might seem 
to be. The management is of course in the 
hands of a committee of the Bachelors’ 
themselves. The tickets of entrance 
proceed exclusively from the contributing 
Bachelors, the number of whom is strictly 
limited. These happy fellows, a month or 
two before the great day, are courted and 
caressed by the ladies in a manner that 
would turn their heads if they had not 
sufficient wit and knowledge of human 
nature to realise that it was all the out- 
come of cupboard-love. They control the 
situation, Only the girls whom they 
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favour with their regard are likely to 
secure the coveted invitations. 

At such a time one smells plots and 
schemes in the air of every house which 
contains a certain number of marriageable 
young ladies whose interests are in the 
keeping of a discreet mamma. If the 
master of the house, or the girl’s brothers 
have no friends at court—that is, among the 
beloved Bachelors—the lady of the house 
will not allow herself to be balked of 
her purpose by any ordinary obstacle. 
She knows or ascertains the idiosyn- 
crasies of the two or three “ Bachelors” 
most accessible to her. If they sing she 
arranges a musical evening for their 
especial enjoyment. If they like innocent 
flirtation, it is as easy as A B C to tell off 
Isabel or Louise, or this or that other 
daughter for their entertainment. The 
girl may go all lengths, so she does not 
commit herrelf to an engagement; and 
this, too, she may of course consummate if 
the youth be eligible. 

None but they who know the full capa- 
city for intrigue of the female soul can 
imagine the arch wiles and lures by which 
the precious emblazoned ticket of invita- 
tion is at length obtained. But obtained 
it is ; and thus one or two of the girls have 
their chance of the year. 

When the desirable day arrives, the 
ball-room really has a sufficiently fascinat- 
ing appearance, The first upholsterer of the 
town, aided by the first landscape gardener 
and the first confectioner, have worked 
wonders in the hal), which serves upon 
common occasions for the assemblage of the 
farmers of the district for the sale of their 
wheat and oats. The supper tables are 
spread in one of the galleries ; and in the 
other the musicians, with their harps and 
violins, take up a prominent position. 

The senior bachelor of the society has 
the somewhat questionable privilege of 
distinguishing himself by opening the 
first dance, with the lady of our local 
county member. Still, some one must fill 
the gap ; and he may as well advertise his 
years as another. And so, with a lively 
flourish, the ball begins. 

The county member, our municipal 
members, and the more portly of our local 
magnates—all “ Bachelors” in their day— 
if they do not dance once or twice in a way 
—as a matter of form, not for diversion— 
betake themselves, with as little delay as 
is seemly, ‘0 the card-room. Here they 
soon get so absorbed with their whist, at 
half-acrown points, that they do not 





scruple by-and-by—the barbarians — to 
growl at the noise of the continuous 
scraping of feet on the ball-room floor. 
They think the rest of us a coterie of im- 
beciles, and we are hardly more charitable 
in our estimate of them. 

I do not suppose that our conversation 
at the Bachelors’ is more remarkable for 
its sparkle than ball-room talk elsewhere. 
One is not here to exercise one’s under- 
standing, but to dance, and admire the 
ladies, and exchange greetings with as 
many bright eyes as possible. Still, there 
is one subject that is eternally to the fore. 
It comes up with each new partner, and is 
not finally tabooed and abandoned until 
we are in the last, the very last, waltz, at 
four o'clock in the morning—‘ Who is the 
‘belle’ ?” that is the question. 

Now, for my part, I find infinite pastime 
in mooting this somewhat tough problem 
with my partners. Of course, tact is neces- 
sary, or it will happen that you offend the 
fair creature upon your arm, or in your 
arms. It will never do to assume point- 
blank that she herself has no claim to the 
honour. Rather, it is perhaps judicious to 
make her, in such case a good—nay, a 
certain second, if you are in extreme doubt 
about her right to premier honours, This 
will, at least, gain her good-will, and 
induce her to open the battery of her 
criticism upon the girl who is really the 
beauty of the evening. 

“But,” she protests, perhaps, “you 
surely don’t mean to say you admire a 
girl with a foot so large as hers ?” 

You admit that you have not noticed 
her feet ; though you do not say further 
that her face is so absorbing that you care 
to look no lower. 

* Besides,” continues your companion, 
“though she has a taking manner, and 
such a simple look, I assure you she is not 
one of those girls in whose mouths butter 
would not melt, as the saying goes. She 
is reckoned rather bi:ter at home.” 

“Yes? Well, spirit is no such bad en- 
dowment, if it doesn’t go too far.” 

‘And her governess pronounces her an 
arrant dunce. Really, Mr. Prettyboy, I 
don’t think, upon the whole, I admire your 
taste,” 

The rejoinders of your other partners 
are all on the same plane. Perhaps they 
fish deliberately for the compliment which 
is so visibly impending over their own 
sweet heads. And, whether this be or be 
not so, you must be a perfect Goth if you 
do not give them their heart’s desire, and 
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so bow them into the hands of your suc- 
cessor considerably happier than they were 
when you received them from your prede- 
cessor. 

The worst of these semi-public balls is 
the occasional dangers with which you are 
j menaced by the negligence or inefficiency 
of the workmen who have been employed 
to embellish the room. 

At one time, a nail was left in the floor, 
4 and it played some cruel pranks with us 
| ere it was discovered and eradicated. 

At another time, what must the sense- 
less florist—entrusted with the decorative 
part of the room—do but give the leaves 
of certain rather sickly shrubs a coat of 
| green paint. This, of itself, would not 
have been serious, had the assistants not 
| used the plants with the artificial com- 
plexion to form a certain little bower, 
4 which was obviously intended for the 
sweet intercourse of soul with soul. It was 
certainly too bad that the confiding maid 
who allowed herself to be seduced into 
{ this sequestered little nook, should go 
forth again into the world with smudges of 
| green paint on her dainty gown. 

Such errors of management as these may 
be trivial ; but they are not the less dis- 
creditable. I may safely add, however, 


that they are blemishes which will never | 


occur again. We have been accused of 
contriving an accident, now and then, 
solely that we may have opportunity of 
| playing the hero. But this is absurd. As 
if there could be anything heroic in the act 
of wiping a lady’s gown, lifting her to her 
feet after a misfortune, or rushing to relieve 
her and several others from the avalanche 
of flags and banners which, by the snapping 
4 of a string, have fallen in a body from the 
rafters overhead. 

The true test of the success of the ball is 
shown by the eagerness of the mammas, as 
{ I have said, to procure for their daughters 
a share in it. The mother, whose daughter 
has for three or four hours been the cyno- 
| sure of three hundred pair of eyes, is a 

happy woman when the frolic is at an end. 
You see, it is an agreeable reflection upon 
her bringing up of the child; and also, 
perhaps, of the beauty which distinguished 
her when she was no older than her 
daughter of to-day. The girl herself is 
sure to be exalted high in the domestic 
esteem from that day forwards. What 
does it matter if her papa churlishly 
complains about the expensiveness of her 
frocks since the ball? What can he know 
about the delicate business in which his 





wife is engaged? And further, strange to 
say, he is so dull of wit that, even when 
the news is whispered to him that pretty 
Bella has had an offer which it would be 
madness to refuse, even then he is not con- 
tented. He may not like the bills of 
Bella’s dressmaker; but he likes to see 
Bella’s face within smiling distance of 
him. 

Bat both Bella and her mamma know 
better. They know that the Bachelors’ 
Ball has done its work for them, and they 
are satisfied. 





THROUGH FIRE AND WATER. 


THE origin of the phrase “through fire 
and water,” as in a friend’s emphatic 
assurance that he will go through those 
two elements to serve you, is to be referred, 
no doubt, to the old custom of Ordeals. 
And it is from those medisval forms of 
trial and justification that we have borrowed 
the figurative expressions —an ordeal of 
affliction, an ordeal of criticism, an ordeal 
of adversity. There is much in their 
origin and history that is both interesting 
and important, so that a brief survey of 
them may not prove unacceptable to the 
reader. 

They were of two kinds—by fire and by 
water. With the former we shall do right, 
perhaps, to connect the idea of purification ; 
with the latter, that of cleansing. Both 
date from a remote antiquity. Thus, the 
ordeal of cold water, “aque frigide ju- 
dicium,” was known to the Hebrews, who 
compelled suspected wives to drink of the 
“‘ waters of jealousy,” just as some African 
tribes, to this day, administer to their 
better halves, under a similar cloud, the 
“red water.” In another form it was used 
by the Greeks. At Palike, in Sicily, was 
a fountain, into the waters of which the 
accused person threw a tablet, on which he 
had inscribed his oath of innocence. If the 
tablet floated, he was safe; if it sank, he 
came to grief. In the case of a woman, 
the tablet was suspended to her neck, and 
she advanced into the water knee-deep. 
If it preserved its usual level she was 
acquitted; if, rising to her throat, it 
touched the tablet, she was condemned. 

The medizval ordeal, which was mainly 
confined in practice to the “ lower classes,” 
consisted in throwing the supposed offender 
into a pond or tank with bis right hand 
tied to his left foot, and his left hand to 
his right foot. If he floated, his guilt was 
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assumed to be established ; if he sank, he 
was innocent, and was dragged out by a 
rope tied to his middle. As the pond or 
tank was usually twelve feet deep, and 
filled to the brim, the test in either event 
was sufficiently disagreeable. In later 
times, it was applied to persons accused 
of witchcraft ; and a belief in its efficacy 
long lingered in rural districts, An instance 
occurred at Castle Hedingham, in Essex, 
as late as September the fourth, 1863, 
when the victim, a poor old woman, 
perished. 

A ninth century manuscript, quoted by 
the learned Mabillon, erroneously attributes 
the introduction of this form of ordeal to 
Pope Eugenius the Second. What he 
really did was to sanction its employment, 
which his predecessors in St. Peter’s chair 
had refused to do, The same manuscript 
describes the ceremonial as practised at 
the Abbey of Reims. The monks chanted 
a mass, at which the accused were present, 
and communicated, after the mass-priest 
had solemnly conjured them not to receive 
the Body of their Lord if they were guilty. 
In communicating them, he said : 

“May this Body and this Blood of our 
ae Jesus Christ save you to-day in your 
trial.” 

After exorcising the water into which 
they were to be plunged, he lowered them 
into it with his own hands, praying that it 
might reject them if they were guilty. 

The Council of the Church, which met 
at Worms in 829, under the presidency of 
Louis the Debonnair, vainly prohibited 
the employment of this ordeal. The im- 
perial prohibition was openly disregarded ; 
and Hincmar, a celebrated ecclesiastic of 
that age, when counselled by Bishop Hil- 
degard, of Meaux, endeavoured to justify 
it by a subtlety of reasoning which, in the 
present day, would have been worthy of a 
theurgic expert or a theosophist. 

Guibert de Nogent tells a curious story 
of two brothers, Everard and Clement, who, 
having been denounced as heretics, were 
brought before the Bishop of Soissons, and 
subjected to a rigorous examination. As 
nothing in their answers inculpated them, 
“T said to the Bishop,” continues Guibert, 
“that, since the witnesses were absent 
who had heard the accused make profession 
of their impious dogmas, he should submit 
the latter to the water-ordeal. The prelate 
then celebrated mass, after which he and 
Peter, the archdeacon—a man of the purest 
faith, who had rejected all the bribes they 
had offered him to screen them from being 





put on their trial—repaired to the spot 
where the water had been got ready. The 
Bishop, with tears rolling down his cheeks, 
intoned the litanies and pronounced the 
exorcism. The two brothers then took a 
solemn oath that never had they believed 
or taught anything contrary to the Chris- 
tian faith. However, as soon as Clement 
was dropped into the water, he swam as a 
twig or a spray might have done; whereat 
the whole church resounded with cries of 
joy from the vast multitude whom the oc- 
casion had brought together. Then Everard 
confessed his guilt ; but, as he refused to 
do penance, he was thrown into prison 
along with his brother, whom the judge- 
ment of God had convicted. Some time 
after, the faithful, apprehending that the 
clergy might show too much lenity, 
surrounded the prison, seized upon the 
heretics, lighted a fire outside the town, 
and gave them to the flames.” 

So much for freedom of thought in the 
good old times. He who indulged in it 
had to go through fire and water ! 

Down to 1601 this cruel ordeal con- 
tinued to be employed in France, though, 
latterly, only in cases of witchcraft, In 
1601 it was abolished by a decree of the 
Parliament of Paris. 

The Hot Water Ordeal (aque ferventis 
judicium), consisted in plunging the arm, 
or hand, into a boiling caldron, and taking 
out a consecrated ring, stone, or piece of 
iron, suspended in it at a greater or less 
depth, in proportion to the gravity of the 
accused person’s offence. If the arm or 
hand showed no trace of scalding, the in- 
nocence of the accused was established. 

The following story comes from Gregory 
of Tours: 

Two priests, the one an Arian, the other 
a sound Catholic, fall into a pretty little 
controversy. At length, Orthodoxy says 
to Heterodoxy: “ What is the use of all 
this talk? Let us come to deeds! We 
will set on the fire a brazen vessel ; we 
will throw into it a ring ; he who extracts 
the ring from the boiling water shall be 
esteemed the victor, and the defeated 
shall embrace his creed, thus convincingly 
shown to be the true one.” Agreed. The 
next day is appointed for this new theo- 
logical test. Night brings wisdom. Ortho- 
doxy rises before dawn, rubs his arm with 
oil, and plasters it with an unguent. At 
the appointed hour the two adversaries 
meet in the public place; the people 
gather in crowds; a fire is kindled; a 
caldron placed over it, and a ring thrown 
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into the bubbling liquid. Orthodoxy in- 
vites Heterodoxy to fish for it; but no. 
Orthodoxy made the proposal, and must 
be the first to carry it out. Tremblingly 
the good priest bares his arm ; the Arian 
detects the precautions it has undergone, 
and exclaims: “This is cheating, and 
will never do!” By chance, a priest of 
Ravenna, named Hyacinthe, comes on the 
scene, and being informed of the cause of 
the uproar, throws back his sleeve, and, 
without a moment’s hesitation, plunges 
his arm into the caldron. As the ring is 
thin and small, it slips about with every 
movement of the water, which is kept at 
boiling-point all the time ; so that it takes 
Father Hyacinthe an hour to get hold of 
it. But there is no scar, not even any 
redness, on his skin ; and he declares that 
the water was quite cold at the bottom, 
and only moderately warm at or near the 
surface. At this result Heterodoxy is em- 
boldened to follow suit; but, alas! with a 
yell, draws back his arm immediately— 
scalded to the very bone. 

In this way was Orthodoxy justified, and 
Heterodoxy put to shame. 

Theutberga, the infamous Queen of 
Lothair the Second, successfally submitted 
herself to this ordeal in 859. Not that 
her success was a proof of her innocence— 
it simply showed that she had some clever 
accomplices. 

The trial by hot iron—“ferrum candens” 
—appears to have been of as ancient an 
origin as the cold water ordeal ; for, in the 
“ Antigone” of Sophocles, the soldier, who 
comes to inform Cleon that the body of 
Polyrius has been recovered, exclaims : 

“We were all prepared to handle the 
burning iron, or pass through the fire, to 
attest before the gods that we were neither 
guilty of the crime nor accomplices of him 
who planned and executed it,” 

The hot iron ordeal was performed in 
various ways: 1. The accused walked bare- 
footed over red-hot ploughshares, or iron 
bars. 2. Or, thrust his hand into a red- 
hot iron gauntlet. 3. Or, carried in his 
hand a piece of glowing iron nine times 
the length of his foot. The hand or foot 
was immediately bound up and sealed until 
the third day, when, according to its ap- 
pearance, the guilt or innocence of the 
accused was determined. 

How a trial so severe as this could ever 
have been borne successfully it is difficult 
to conjecture. We are forced to believe 
that collusion existed between the accused 
and the officials charged with the proceed- 





ings. Either the iron was incandescent 
only in appearance, or, the hand was for- 
tified against the heat by some chemical 
preparation, and the three days’ interval 
would allow for any slight inconvenience 
to wear off. This is the explanation given 
by Planck, Soames, and Hallam; and I 
conceive it would apply to such a case 
as the following. Richard, Dake of 
Normandy, had two sons—Richard and 
William —by a low-born beauty, who, 
when they had grown up, presented them 
to their father, that he might recognise 
them. Perceiving that he hesitated—not- 
withstanding the proofs which she brought 
forward—she publicly carried in her hand 
a bar of red-hot iron, and, as she received 
no injury, her veracity was considered to 
be established beyond doubt. 

Various religious ceremonies were at- 
tached to this ordeal, as to the less onerous 
trials previously described. There was much 
fasting and prayer; the Eucharist was 
administered ; a solemn oath of innocence 
was taken; the mass was attended for 
three days consecutively. 

The accused, if a man of rank or wealth, 
was permitted to find a substitute. Matthew 
Paris relates that, when Remy, Bishop of 
Dorchester, was accused of treason towards 
our Norman William, one of his servants 
offered to undergo the ordeal of hot iron, 
and thus saved his master. 

When Louis, son of Louis le Ger- 
manique, took up arms against his uncle, 
the Emperor Charles the Bald, in 876, he 
subjected—in the presence of his partisans 
—ten men to the cold water ordeal, ten 
men to the hot water ordeal, and ten men 
to the ordeal of hot iron ; all of them im- 
ploring Heaven to declare by its judge- 
ment whether Louis ought not, by right, 
to have a larger share of the territories left 
by his father, than that which had fallen 
to him when the partition had previously 
been made with his brother Charles, They 
bore the ordeals triumphantly, and Louis 
immediately crossed the Rhine with his 
army at Andemache. : 

The ordeal of fire—which consisted in 
passing through a pile of blazing wood— 
though of comparatively rare occurrence, 
dated from a remote antiquity. We have 
seen a reference to it in the passage from 
Sophocles already cited; and the reader 
needs not to be reminded of the miraculous 
deliverance of the Three Children—Sha- 
drach, Meshach, and Abednego—from “the 
burning, fiery furnace,” as recorded in the 
Book of Daniel, chapter iii. 
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In the ninth century, Gottschalk, the 
great German heresiarch, who taught the 
doctrine of two-fold predestination, publicly 
professed his desire to testify to the truth 
of his opinions by plunging successively 
into four casks of boiling water, oil, fat, 
and pitch, and, lastly, by walking through 
a blazing fire. 

One of the socalled miracles of the 
period of the First Crusade, was the pre- 
tended discovery of the Holy Lance—that 
is, the lance or spear with which the 
Roman soldier pierced our Lord’s side, as 
He hung on His cross—during the siege 
| of Antioch, in 1097, by an obscure Mar- 
seillese priest, Peter Barthelemy. After 
the first excitement was over, sceptical 
tongues boldly asserted that he had found 
| the lance because he had originally hidden 
it. The spirit of incredulity rapidly spread, 
and to prove his veracity, the monk was 
compelled to appeal to the judgement of 
God. On the day appointed, a pile of dry 
faggots, four feet high and fourteen feet 
long, was raised in the middle of the camp. 
It was divided into two parts by a perilous 
pathway of twelve inches. The Crusaders 
—Princes and people—assembled to the 
number of forty thousand ; and the clergy 
assisted, with bare feet, and clothed in 
their sacerdotal vestments. The Bishops 
having solemnly blessed the pile, the flames 
of which shot up to an elevation of thirty 
cubits, the unhappy impostor traversed the 
blazing mass with speed and dexterity ; 
but the intense heat scorched his thighs and 
belly, and he died in agony twelve days 
afterwards. 

During the Hussite controversy at the 
Council of Basel, in 1433, John of Palomar, 
disputing with one of the Hussites, offered 
to vindicate the orthodoxy of his creed, 
‘‘probatione ignis,” by the fiery ordeal ; 
but the offer was declined. 

The last occasion on which we read of it 
} is during the fierce struggle between the 
Florentine reformer, Girolamo Savonarola, 
and the old Catholic party represented by 
the Franciscans. Effective use has been 
made of the incident by George Eliot, 
in her noble romance of “ Romola;” but 
our brief narrative will of course be 
restricted to authentic historical particulars. 
Fra Dominico, one of the most enthu- 
siastic of Savonarola’s disciples, having 
openly declared his readiness to support 
his master’s opinions by the ordeal of fire, 
the reformer’s enemies eagerly seized upon 
it as a means of involving him in disgrace 
and defeat, and put forward as the orthodox 





champion a Franciscan monk, named 
Guiliano Rondinelli. Savonarola at first 
exerted himself strenuously against it. He 
did not believe that any living creature 
could pass through the fire unscathed ; 
and in Fra Dominico’s failure was involved, 
as he plainly saw, the failure of his great 
schemes for the regeneration of the Church. 
The zeal of his followers overcame, how- 
ever, his resistance; and at length the 
ceremony was appointed for April the 
seventh. The place chosen was the Piazza 
della Signoria, where, on a platform sixty 
feet long and eight feet wide, and divided 
by a central passage of three feet, was 
raised a pile of fuel, with tar, rags, and 
other combustible material. It was 
arranged that, to begin with, the mass 
should be lighted only at one end, that the 
two champions should enter at the other, 
and that that end should then be lighted 
behind them. 

On the morning of the seventh, the 
friars of San Marco, Savonarola’s convent, 
formed in procession, led by Fra Dominico, 
who, wearing a flame-coloured cope, and 
carrying a tall crucifix, advanced between 
two of his brethren, with head erect and 
countenance serene. Behind him, in the 
white robe of a priest, marched Savonarola, 
holding in his hands a vessel containing 
the consecrated Host; and then followed 
upwards of two hundred monks, clothed in 
the Dominican habit, and chanting in deep 
tones the exultant Psalm: ‘‘ Let God arise, 
and let His enemies be scattered.” They 
reached the Piazza about half-an-hour after 
noon, and passing through the barricaded 
entrance two by two, took up their stations 
in that half of the loggia which had been 
allotted to them, the other half being 
occupied by the Franciscans, An im- 
mense multitude filled all the open 
space, Since early morn there had 
been a gradual swarming of the people 
at every coign of vantage offered by the 
facades and roofs of the houses, and such 
parts of the pavement as were accessible. 
Men were seated on iron rods, which made 
a sharp angle with the rising wall ; were 
clutching thin pillars with arms and legs ; 
were straddling the necks of the rough 
statuary that here and there surmounted 
the entrances of the larger houses; were 
finding a palm’s breadth of seat on a tiny 
architrave, and a footing on the rough 
projections of the rustic stone-work, while 
they clutched the stout iron rings or staples 
driven into the walls beside them. 

But where was the Franciscan champion ? 
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As a matter of fact, the Franciscans 
never intended to immolate their champion ; 
but, at the same time, their object was to 
represent the failure of the ordeal as due 
to the reluctance of Savonarola and his 
representatives. To gain time, they pre- 
tended that Fra Dominico’s cope was 
enchanted, and insisted that he should 
remove it. While declaring his disbelief 
in incantations, Savonarola consented to 
their demand. They next refused to allow 
the Dominican to enter the pile with his 
crucifix, alleging that it would be pro- 
faned. To this objection Savonarola also 
yielded ; but Dominico then said that he 
would hold the consecrated Host. The 
Franciscans immediately raised a fresh 
clamour. It was impious to carry the 
Sacrament into the fire. Did he wish to 
burn it? He contended, supported by 
Savonarola, that even if it were burned, 


only the accidents would be consumed ;; 


the substance would remain intact. Here 
was a nice theological distinction, war- 
ranted to supply material for almost any 
amount of discussion ; and the two parties 
plunged into it with the utmost goodwill ; 
while the crowd, weary with long waiting, 
began to murmur angrily. Reports got 
abroad which attributed the interruption 
of the spectacle to Savonarola, and voices 
were heard to enquire why he himself did 
not enter the fire, and prove beyond a 
doubt his miraculous power. The after- 
noon drew on apace ; the clouds increased 
in density; the air turned cooler; and 
still the theological argument dragged its 
weary length along. Neither side would 
give way; and, profiting by the circum- 
stance, which had probably been antici- 
pated, the magistrates issued an order that 
the proposed fiery trial should not take 
place. The order was emphasized by a 
storm of rain which broke over the city, 
and drove the disappointed multitude to 
their homes. 

Another ordeal was that of the ‘cor- 
sned” (either from corse, curse, or cor, 
trial, and snaed, a mouthfal), or eating 
a cake, which the accused person, if 


guilty, would be unable, it was thought, 


to swallow. -When Earl Godwin was 
feasting at Windsor, in 1052, with Ed- 
ward the Confessor, the King, in the 
course of a warm debate, accused his 
powerful subject of having been accessory 
to the death of his brother Alfred. The 
Earl sprang to his feet to protest his in- 
nocence, and fell speechless to the ground. 
Some authorities affirm that he had re- 





sorted to the corsned in self-vindication, 
and, the bread choking him, fell a victim 
to the judgement of Heaven. 

The ordeal of fire was occasionally em- 
ployed to determine the orthodoxy or au- 
thenticity of certain writings. The Spanish 
ecclesiastics being divided in opinion as to 
the adoption of the Mozarabic or Roman 
liturgy, they agreed, after long and fruit- 
less debate, to consign both to the flames, 
and to accept the one which survived the 
trial. It proved to be the Roman. 

In 1284, recourse was had to this ordeal 
at Constantinople. The followers of Ar- 
senius, the great Byzantine patriarch, for 
nearly half a century rent in twain the 
Greek Church. At length it was settled 
between the Arsenites and their adver- 
saries that each should set down in writing 
a summary of its case, that the two state- 
ments should be exposed to the flames, 
and that if either escaped intact, it should 
be regarded as sanctioned by Divine Pro- 
vidence ; but that if both were destroyed, 
the peace of the Church should be re- 
stored. The Emperor, Andronicus the 
Second, liberally defrayed the cost of the 
brazier, and would have exhausted the 
treasures of his empire to have reconciled 
the two factions. In his presence, and 
that of his Court, the fire was kindled, 
and two venerable personages deposited 
the rival documents in the flames. To 
the mortification of the ecclesiastical com- 
batants, both were burnt to a cinder, and 
they were, therefore, compelled to keep 
the peace for a time. 

In the ordeal of the Cross, “ crucis jadi- 
cium,” which is supposed to have been of 
heathen origin, the accused person or his 
proxy held up the right arm, or both arms ; 
psalms were sung during the trial, and the 
movement or lowering of the arms was 
considered an evidence of guilt. It was 
abolished by Louis the Pious, in 819, at 
the Council of Aix-la-Chapelle, as “ com- 
promising the respect which men owe to 
the Passion of Christ.” 





BUSINESS SIGNS. 

NowaADaAys, signboards are the outward 
tokens of the licensed victualler ; but in 
former times they were the necessary ap- 
pendages to all trades and occupations. 
Toey were the municipal landmarks, of 
old, to the postman, trader, or traveller. 

Many of these commercial finger-posts 
had a strange origin. Some were the 
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armorial bearings of defunct nobility, 
adopted by a faithful henchman, as a sign 
of respect; others illustrated phases of 
Church history; and, not a few, misappli- 
cations of Holy Writ. Some of the most 
noted artists were employed to paint them, 
and frequently, with their iron supports, 
they cost several hundreds of pounds. The 
most costly signs were exhibited in Lud- 
gate Hill and its immediate neighbourhood. 
Owing to the inordinate extent of their 
use, signboards were abolished in the City 
of London in the eighteenth century, and 
the custom of painting name and business 
or the shop front adopted. 

These libelli, at times, displayed much 
incongruity in their formation, viz. : 
Hare and Three Women; a Padlock and 
Anchor. The first indicating swiftness of 
despatch and carefulness in business, and 
the second declaring goods bought were 
firm in quality and the trader hoped for 
fature custom. 

One may account for this mixture in the 
following manner. Young men, on starting 
in business, usually added their late em- 
ployer’s sign to their own. Certain signs 
were common to various trades: drapers 
choosing the golden fleece, or holy lamb, 
and in some cases, the Virgin’s head ; fish- 
mongers, St. Peter and three fishes ; gold- 
smiths, the head of Dunstan ; and smiths 
in general, Dunstan hammering the devil’s 
nose on his anvil; cutlers hung out a stag 
or a likeness of St. Nicholas. Besides these 
certain tokens, tradesmen displayed the 
article of commerce they sold: the tin- 
smith, a dustpan ; saddler, a whip or horse- 
collar; the fruiterer, various fruits, etc. 
Personal fancies, or other circumstances, 
were the cause of many peculiar emblems 
being displayed. Writers spoke of them, 
and painters, at times, placed them in their 
pictures. 

Addison, in the “ Spectator,” writes of a 
perfumer having a goat’s head as a sign ; 
and a cutler, the French King’s head. 

Another writer, of the Stuart period, in 
his description of London, refers to a sign 
at Fleet Bridge representing ‘‘ Nineveh, 
with Jonah and the whale.” 

Hogarth, in his plates of “ Industry 
and Idleness,” represents the sign of the 
drapers, West and Goodchild, as a lion 
rampant, with a cornucopia on either side. 
In that of “Noon,” the cookshop is por- 
trayed by the Baptist’s head; and in the 
plate of “Night,” of the like series, the 
barber’s sign is not only a pole, but, like- 
wise, a hand, drawing a tooth from a 





patient’s head, which appears to be in 
exquisite pain; and underneath is the 
legend: “Shaving, Bleeding, and Teeth 
drawn with a touch. Ecce Signum.” 

Shakespeare deigns to notice the pre- 
vailing custom of signs, as appears in 
the following quotation from the play of 
Richard the Third (Act iii., Scene 5) : 

Tell them how Edward put to death a citizen! 

Only for saying he would make his son 

Heir to the Crown; meaning indeed his house, 

Which, by the sign thereof, was termed so. 
But, of all symbols, none is so ancient as 
the barber’s pole; few have caused so 
much antiquarian research. According to 
the “Athenian Oracle,” the ancient Ro- 


A | mans were so benefited by the first barber 


who came to their city, that they erected a 
statue to his memory. Anciently barbers 
acted in a dual capacity as hair-dressers 
and surgeons. In Rome they were wont 
to hang out, at the end of their poles, 
basins, that weary and wounded travellers 
might observe them at a distance. The 
parti-coloured staff is said to indicate that 
surgery was carried on within, the colour 
stripe representing the fillet elegantly en- 
twined round the patient’s arm whilst he 
was phlebotomised. An illuminated missal, 
of the time of Edward the First, has a 
plate representing a patient, staff in hand 
and arm in fillet, undergoing phlebotomy. 

Barbers proper, that is, hair-dressers, 
and barber-surgeons were distinguished by 
the colour of the bands on the poles; the 
former having a blue, and the latter, red. 
As far back as 1797, barbers and surgeons 
were compelled by statute to display their 
poles, the latter likewise affixing a gallipot 
and red rag at the end. The fabulist 
Gay, in his fable of the “ Goat without a 
Beard,” alluding to a barber’s shop, speaks 
of the red rag pendent from the pole. 

A sign common to oil shops was the 
“Good Woman,” that is, a female minus 
the head, and is supposed to have been 
originally an oil-jar with a fanciful paint- 
ing of a headless woman. This sign, 
minus the painting, is now exhibited 
by the modern oil-man, or, one should 
respectfully say, Italian warehouseman. 
Some antiquarians try and connect this 
with the story of Ali Baba; others, that 
woman is only good when her tongue is 
silenced, 

The pawnbroker’s sign, three balls—the 
crest, it is said, of the Medici, or the Lom- 
bardian money-lenders—is still common ; 
jocularly said to betoken that it is two to 
one against the pledge being ever redeemed. 
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Ironmongers used, in many cases, to 
display a dog licking a porridge-pot. 

Next to the sign of the barber, that 
of the chequers is the most ancient ; such 
a sign being found in the ruins of Pompeii. 
Authorities differ as to its origin, some 
saying it denoted the game of “ tables ”— 
akin to draughts—was played within the 
hostel ; others saying it referred to the 
table of the tax-collector, placed outside 
some central spot, where imposts were col- 
lected. From the diversity of colouring 
in the squares, it was sometimes corrupted 
into Red Lettuce, or Green Lattice. 
Writers in Elizabethan times often 
described an ale-house by the afore- 
mentioned name. Falstaff, in the “ Merry 
Wives of Windsor,” says, “ Your red- 
lattuce phrases.” An old play has the 
following passage: “As well known by 
my wit as an ale-house by a red lettuce.” 
The title of the “‘ Green Lattice” was borne 
once by two public-houses, the one in 
Holborn, the other in Billingsgate, London. 
Another sign common to the licensed 
victualler was the “Ivy Bush,” or “ Bush ;” 
hence the maxim, ‘‘Good wine needs no 
bush,” as houses where good and whole- 
some beverages could be obtained needed 
no bush or sign. A writer in 1603 
says, “Spied a bush at end of pole—the 
antient badge of an ale-house.” A further 
quotation will show the generality of this 
sign in ‘Good Newes and Bad Newes.” 
The host says : 


I rather will take down my Bush and sign 
Than live by means of riotous expense. 


Publicans were not the only users of this 
emblem, but all persons displayed it on 
articles for sale, hence the fixing of a 
besom or birch-broom at the mast-head 
of a vessel on purchase. In Harris’s 
“Drunkard’s Cup” we meet with the 
following : 

“Tf a house be not worth an ivie-bush, 
let him have his tooles about him; nut- 
megs, rosemary, tobacco, and other appur- 
tenances, and he knows enough of puddle 
ale to make a cup of wine.” 

A wisp of straw was once the sign of 
an ale-house in Scotland and parts of 
England. In Staffordshire and Bucks, 
within the last fifty years, a bush was 
customarily hung at an ale-house door, or, 
as they are termed, “ mug-houses” in the 
former, and “ jerry-houses” in the latter. 
Prior to that period, beer-shops at pro- 
vincial fairs and wakes displayed a green 
bunch, or branch, over the door. 





The Rising Suns and Half-Moons are 
relics of paganism ; the first representing 
Apollo, the second Diana, Butler, in his 
“ Hudibras,” makes mention of the lunar 
sign : 

Tell me but what’s the nat’ral cause, 
Why on a sign no painter draws 
The full moon ever but the half. ; 

That some signs are heraldic, and doubt- 
less adopted by the innkeeper as a compli- 
ment to his late master, is evident from 
the entry of a grant in the reign of 
Henry the Sixth: “Granted to John 
Frensch or Frinsch Gintilman at that Ynne 
called ‘Savage Ynne,’ alias ‘Bell on the 
Hoof.’” 

In 1665, the Puritanical reformers had 
begun to change some of the pre-Reforma- 
tion signs. Disliking such titles as the 
‘Salutation of the Angel,” or “ Ynne of 
the Annunciation,” “ Katherine Wheel,” 
“George and the Dragon,” “ Dunstan and 
the Devil ;” they changed them into “Our 
Lady of the Shouldier and Citizen,” the 
“Cat and Fiddle,” “The Green Dragon,” 
and the ‘ Serpent.” 

A writer, ridiculing this public reforma- 
tion, says: ‘“ They only want their Dragon 
to kill St. George and the Devil in the act of 
tweaking Dunstan’s nose, and the reforma- 
tion would be compleat.” 

The strange sign, “In God is our 
Hope,” was to be seen on the road 
between Cranford and Slough. 

Various titles were adopted on account 
of the houses being the meeting-places of 
many guilds or companies. Foresters set 
up ale-houses called the “Green Man,” the 
Vintners named their publics “The Swan 
with Two Nicks,” corruptedinto “The Swan 
with Two Necks,” that being the badge of 
the company. The Archers adopted “ The 
Bolt in Tun,” the tun being used as a 
target, the bung acting as a bull’s eye, 
the sign showing an arrow sticking in the 
bung-hole of a barrel. 

An amusing title was “The Three 
Loggerheads,” that is, two grotesque 
wooden heads with the legend “ Here we 
Loggerheads three be,” the reader making 
the third. What rebuke to legal profession 
was intended by the sign of “The Honest 
Lawyer,” he being portrayed with his head 
under his arm to hinder him telling lies, 
we are not told; but the author had evi- 
dently at some time suffered at the hands 
of the limbs of the law. 

At Keynsham, near Bath, one meets 
with the strange name of the “ Lamb 
and Lark,” intending we should go to 
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bed with the lamb, or rise with the 
lark, A wag has observed we should 
drink early, and finish likewise. The 
“Eagle and Child” refers to the rape of 
Ganymede—namely, the stealing of the 
hero by Jupiter. 

A few were intended to be flattering to 
Royalty, as the “Bull and Gate,” “ Bull 
and Mouth,” in compliment to Henry the 
Eighth, who took Boulogne in 1544; they 
were corruptions of the Gates of Boulogne, 
and the Harbour or Mouth of Boulogne. 
‘‘Lamb and Flag” was the arms of the 
Knights Templars, and the crest of 
Catherine of Portugal. ‘Simon the 
Tanner,” a name peculiar to public-houses 
in Bermondsey, where many tanners con- 
gregate. 

A device, indicating the inexhaustible 
supply within, was the “Well and Bucket,” 
‘‘The Sun and Thirteen Cantons,” sym- 
bolical of the States of Switzerland ; “ The 
Black Jack,” from the custom of hanging 
an ancient Jeathern cup outside, so termed. 
“The Two Chairmen ” calls back the days 
of the sedan chair. 

In many country villages are to be found 
zoological signs, such as the “ Pig and 
Whistle ;” “Hog and Armour” — the 
rhinoceros; “The Gryphon, or Frilled 
Lizard” —a flying lizard; ‘Catherine 
Fidele,” sometimes called ‘Cat and Fiddle ;” 
“Goat and Compasses,” a base rendering 
of the Puritanical “God encompasseth 
us.” 

Among the many rare tokens we find 
the “Blue Boar,” “Oak and Saw,” a 
family crest of an old South Bucks house ; 
“Tne Case is Altered,” in Watford, a toll- 
gate formerly occupying the site; ‘‘ The 
Hand in Heart,” or vice vere’, brings to 
mind the episode of Sir James Douglas, 
who, whilst fighting against the Moors in 
Spain, in heat of battle-fray flang the 
heart of Bruce before him—which he was 
carrying to Jerusalem—crying out : 


Pass onward as thou wert wont, 
Douglas will follow thee or die. 


We close this paper with the unfamiliar 
sign of “The Talbot”—a species of an- 
cient English hound—and “The Clasped 
Hands,” in the neighbourhood of the late 
Fieet Prison, this symbol pointing to a 
marriage-house within. 

Modern custom of writing names on 
shop-fronts, advertising by bill-sticking, or 
pamphlets, or in newspapers, has swept 
the greater part of these now useless ap- 
pendages away. 





THE STORY OF DORIS CAIRNES. 


A SERIAL STORY. 


By the Author of ‘‘ Count Paolo's Ring,” ‘‘All Hallow's 
Bve,”’ etc., ete, 





CHAPTER XVI. 


For a moment, Paul caught his breath 
and stared at her in utter incredulity and 
surprise. The crowded room, the gay 
valse music, the flying figures that passed 
him, whirling round in time to the music, 
the buzz of voices, all grew dim and in- 
distinct to him. He saw nothing but the 
pale face, with its solemn, despairing eyes ; 
heard nothing but the low, tortured voice 
that had spoken those bewildering words. 

“True! Are you mad, Doris?.” he 
gasped. 

Doris gave a faint smile. 

“Sometimes I think I am,” she said, 
quietly; “but it is true, Paul. She is 
living. She was not killed in the railway 
accident, as we thought ; and three months 
ago she came back.” 

“Does Laurence know ?” 

“Not yet. I have kept it from him, so 
far; though sometimes I thought the 
strain would kill me,” Doris went on in a 
dull, passionless voice. ‘I will keep it 
still, if I can. As long as I can I will spare 
him the shame and pain which the know- 
ledge would cause him.” 

* And in the meantime it will kill you,” 
Paul cried, passionately. ‘Oh, my poor 
Doris, you may well look pale and worn ! 
Why did you not tell me? I might have 
saved you much suffering.” 

“‘T thought of doing so once; but then 
I thought that the fewer who knew, the 
better,” Doris replied, in her dull voice ; 
“but it does not matter. I should like 
you to know.” 

“Yes; you must tell me everything; | 
and if there is any way out of the 
difficulty—and there must be, there shall 
be ”—Paul cried with a stamp of his foot, 
“be sure I will find it. Take my arm, 
Doris. I will find a quiet corner where 
we can be undisturbed for a few minutes,” 

The quiet corner was found, after some 
little difficulty, in the conservatory, which } 
was just at that moment almost deserted. 
Paul found Doris a seat in a dark nook, 
and, leaving her for a few minutes, came 
back with a tumbler of champagne, which 
he made her drink before he would allow 
her to speak, 

* And now that you look a little less like 
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a ghost,” he said, as she smiled and put 
down the empty glass, “ tell me everything 
from the very beginning.” 

Doris obeyed. After all, it was a great 
relief to her—she did not know how 
great until now—to tell her trouble into 
Paul’s sympathetic ears. She told him of 
Mrs. Ainslie’s first visit ; of their subse- 
quent interviews, and of the large sums 
she had paid to ensure her silence, 

“ Laurence thinks I am growing fright- 
fally extravagant,” she said, with a faint 
smile, ‘‘He was looking over my bank- 
book the other day and teased me about 
the large cheques 1 have been drawing 
lately. He little knew for what purpose.” 

“He must know, and at once,” Paul 
said quietly, ‘Why, you silly girl,” as 
Doris started and gave him a piteous 
glance, “ it must come out sooner or later. 
How much is your secret worth, do you 
think, now that it is in Lady Cecil’s 
keeping? Not that,” and he snapped 
his fingers lightly. ‘You might know 
that by the words we overheard to-night. 
He must be told. Of course he will at 
once take measures to get a divorce, and, 
while it is pending, you must separate. 
Why, you foolish girl, it will only be a 
question of a few weeks, or months, at 
most,” he added, in a gentle, rallying tone. 
* You can go down to the Red House, or, 
better still, come to us in Devonshire. My 
sister came back from India two months 
ago, and is living with me, and she will be 
delighted to have you. And, as soon as 
the law business is over, you and Laurence 
can be married there.” 

Doris shook her head. 

“But, oh, the shame of it, Paul!” she 
said. “You know how proud and 
sensitive Laurence is, Let us spare him as 
long as we can.” 

‘Spare him, while you are the target for 
malicious words and looks; while you 
suffer,” Paul cried. ‘I should be but a 
false friend to Laurence if I counselled 
that, Doris! Remember, the woman is 
right. In the eyes of the law she is still 
his wife. He must claim his release.” 

But wait alittle, Paul! I have thought 
lately, especially the last time I saw her” 
—and Doris’s voice grew low and eager— 
“ that there would be no need of a divorce; 
that death would bring Laurence’s release ! 
I thought so, and—oh, heaven forgive me ! 
I was glad of it,” Doris cried; “and if, 
by waiting a little I could spare Laurence 
pain, ob, ] would not care what I suffered, 
or the cruel things the world said.” 





Paul looked at her with a great compas- 
sion in his eyes. 

“ Always Laurence! Never yourself, 
Doris,” he said, half bitterly. ‘It is still 
the same.” 

And Doris answered, very quietly : 

“ Yes, it always will be, to the end of 
my life.” 

They were both silent fora while. Paul 
was musing bitterly over the inequalities 
of life, and over the puzzling problem of a 
woman’s love. Here was Doris, lavishing 
upon Laurence, who was by no means & 
bad fellow in his way, though very far 
from being the hero Doris thought him, a 
perfect, unfaltering love and devotion 
which Paul would have given his very life 
to win, and which Laurence accepted grate- 
fully, certainly, but yet very much as a 
matter of course. 

“If Doris died to-morrow, I dare say 
after his days of mourning were over, he 
would console himself with some one else,” 
Paul thought, savagely. ‘ And if he died, 
she would go mourning all her days, and 
never give a thought to any other man! 
— or dead, she would be faithful to 

im.” 

He was roused from his reverie by the 
— of a little cold hand which stole into 

is. 

Paul,” said Doris, and her grey eyes 
scanned his face earnestly, ‘you don’t 
think any worse of me for what I have 
done, do you? Some people would say 
that I ought to have left him at once, 
directly I knew she was alive; but I— 
could not. He was dragged to despair 
and ruin by a woman’s treachery and 
falseness, and I saved him, and made him 
what he is now ”—and her eyes brightened, 
and her cheeks flushed, and she drew up 
her head proudly—“ a man honoured and 
esteemed by all, famous above most men, 
happy, and loving, and beloved. I made 
him all this. Surely I have a right to 
call him mine; to claim him for my 
own.” 

‘Who else could have a higher, stronger 
claim, dear Doris?” Paul cried. ‘ Think 
worse of you! Why, my dear,” and now 
he raised her hand to his lips and kissed 
it reverently, “I love and ‘honour you 
more, if it were possible, than I did before ; 
if possible, I envy Laurence his wife more 
than ever, and just because of this, dear 
Doris,” and he looked at her gravely. “I 
ask you to put this matter into my hands, 
and to let me do asI think best. I will 
see this woman, What is her address ” 
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“ Eleven, Sanson Gardens, Hampstead,” 
Doris answered. 

Paul wrote the address on his pro- 
gramme, and put it carefully in his pocket. 

“T will see her at once. Why——” 
His voice changed, and he looked up 
quickly. “I declare here is Laurence 
coming to interrupt our téte-a-téte. Why, 
you greedy fellow, can’t you spare your 
wife even to me, for half-an-hour, without 
coming to look after her ?” 

Laurence laughed. He looked very 
bright, and happy, and handsome, as he 
drew Doris’s hand through his arm. 

‘“*T can’t spare her to any one—not even 
to you. It is late, and time to go, for she 
is not strong ; and I must take care of her.” 

“‘ Yes, take care of her.” 

Paul repeated the words absently ; he 
stood and looked after their retreatin 
figures, and bit his moustache. How woul 
Laurence bear the news, he wondered. 


Again it was evening, and Doris was 
sitting alone in her drawing-room. A few 
days before an invitation to a gathering at 
Lady Verson’s, where all the celebrities in 
art and literature, as wel! as the principal 
leaders of fashion, were to be present, had 
arrived. The invitation was for Laurence 
only ; and he had frowned and fumed over 
it, and confounded the woman’s impu- 
dence, and, declaring that he would not 
accept any invitation which did not in- 
clude his wife, wrote a hasty refusal. 

Now, Doris happened to know that at 
this party two or three great art patrons, 
whose friendship might be of great service 
to Laurence, were to be present, and she 
had smiled, and lightly tossed the refusal 
into the waste-paper basket, and, with 
some difficulty, had persuaded him to send 
an acceptance instead. But though she 
smiled and jested, she recognised the sting 
which lay hidden in the innocent sheet of 
paper, and her heart was very sad as she 
sat alone, thinking over many things. 

By-and-by a hansom drove up to the 
door. The bell rang, and in another 
moment Paul Beaumont was announced. 
Doris had not seen him for nearly a week, 
not since the evening when, by chance, he 
had learned her secret; and she had 
thought his absence a little unkind. She 
looked up and smiled as he entered. 

“ Why, Paul, I thought you were to be 
at Lady Verson’s to-night,” she said, and 
glanced at his morning-coat and ungloved 
hands. 

So I was; but I was—prevented.” 





Paul spoke rather oddly, Doris thought. 
His eyes were very bright ; there was an 
excited flush on his brown face; the hand 
that took her own trembled a little. He 
walked to the fireplace and leant his broad 
back against the mantel-board, and looked 
down at her with a grave, yet triumphant 
smile, She returned his look with one of 
surprise, 

“What is the matter with you?” she 
said. ‘You look very pleased about 
something. What is it?” 

“Do I? Well, a man ought to look 
pleased in the happiest moment of his 
life!” Paul answered. ‘Dear, I have 
some news for you—good news,” he added, 
as her colour wavered and her eyes dilated. 
“Now, promise to bear it quietly, and I 
will tell you. It is good news.” 

“What is it? Oh, tell me, Paul!” 
Doris cried. : 

** You won’t faint, or go into hysterics, 
or do anything else equally insane, if I 
do? Well, then,” and now he dropped 
his assumed lightness of manner, and bent 
over her chair and took her hand in his, 
“ Doris, there is no need of a divorce suit. 
Laurence is spared the shame you dreaded. 
Death has set him free!” he said, 
very quietly. ‘She is dead !” 

Doris started, and gazed at him with 
dilated eyes and with a fast-throbbing 
heart. ‘Oh, Paul—dead! When?” 

“This afternoon. She was very ill last 
Thursday when I first saw her; and the 
doctor who was attending her told me she 
could not live more than a few days,” Paul 
replied, gravely. ‘She had never re- 
covered from some severe internal injury 
she received in that railway accident ; and 
the life she has led has not been calculated 
to mend matters. She had everything 
she wanted, Doris—I took care of that— 
and she is to be buried on Friday.” 

Doris did not answer. She lay back in 
her chair very pale, and with closed eyes, 
from which the tears of relief were slowly 
stealing down her cheeks. She tried to 
speak to him and thank him; but only an 
inarticulate murmur, followed by more 
tears, came. Paul let her weep unchecked— 
tears would relieve her overtaxed brain, 
and do her good; and so he sat quietly 
down by the window and took no notice of 
her until gradually the sobs died away, and 
the tears ceased, and Doris, very pale and 
wan, but with something of the old, sweet 
serenity in her eyes, lifted her head, and 
looked at him with a faint smile. 

“Don’t think me very silly, Paul. If 
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you knew how often during the last three 
months I have longed for the relief of 
tears, and dared not indulge in it, you 
would excuse these now. And don’t think 
me very wicked either. I suppose it is 
wicked to feel glad that she is dead ; but I 
do! Ican’t help it when I think what it 
means to Laurence and me,” she added. 

“T don’t see how you could be anything 
else than glad,” Paul answered, candidly ; 
“and I am sure that Laurence—— Why, 
here is Laurence,” he added, as the door 
opened and Laurence came in. 

He gave a quick glance at Doris’s tear- 
stained face, a hasty exclamation, then he 
frowned and looked at Paul. 

“ What has he been saying to you, my 
love?” he said, “Is anything wrong?” 
And he crossed the room and put his hand 
on his wife’s shoulder. 

Paul laughed. 

“Don’t stand there glowering at me like 
a fair-faced Othello, Laurence,” he said, 
good-humouredly. “I have just been 
telling your wife that this is the happiest 
day of my life. Don’t you want to know 
the reason ¢” 

“ Yes.” Laurence was too much taken 
up with his wife, to bestow much atten- 
tion on Paul. ‘Of course I do.” 

“T don’t know whether your wife ever 
told you that you and I were rivals?” 
Paul began. “No, I dare say not,” as 
Laurence gave a half-surprised, half-amused 
look. “She is not the kind of woman who 
loves to parade her conquests ; but it was 
so. I asked her to be my wife years ago, 
just after you left Chesham, and she re- 
fused me because of you. I asked her 
agaip, shortly after your marriage, and 
received the same answer, for the same 
reason. I dare say you have some idea 
how true and faithful she has been to you 
all her life; but you don’t know it half 
as well as I do, Laurence, for you know 
nothing of all she has suffered during the 
last three months, for your sake, to spare 
you pain. Listen, and I will tell you the 
story of those three months,” Paul added. 

Laurence, standing by Doris’s side, with 
her hand in his, listened in amazement, 
and horror, and relief, as Paul, in his curt, 
quiet way, told him all that had happened 
during the last three months, and spoke 
of his wife’s return, of her death, and of 
all that Doris had suffered through Lady 
Cecil’s malice; ot the insults, and chil- 
ling looks and words she had borne so 
patiently for his sake, content herself to 
suffer, if only he might be spared. And 





Laurence listened in silence, but with such 
a look of passionate love and adoration in 
the eyes that rested on his wife’s face, that 
sent a flood of happy blushes there, a thrill 
of intense delight to her heart. , 

“T told you, just now,” Paul went on, 
with a thrill of emotion in his deep voice, 
“that this was the happiest day of my 
life. So it is, There is no greater plea- 
sure left for me now, than to know that 
the happiness of the woman whom I love 
and honour above all others—whom I shall 
love and honour, I warn you, Laurenee, to 
the end of my life—is assured at last!” 

But, long before he had finished his 
story, Laurence had thrown himself on 
his knees, by his wife’s side, and had 
hidden his face on her knee, and was 
shaking from head to foot with suppressed 
emotion. 

“And you suffered all this for me, 
Doris? Oh, what have I done to merit 
it? What is there in me to call forth 
such a perfect love?” he cried. 


A week afterwards, Paul went to pay a 
long-deferred call on Lady Cecil Butler. 
The day was bright and sunny, and Paul, 
who was usually somewhat indifferent 
about his toilette, had dressed himself 
in a light suit, and wore new gloves, 
and a carnation in his buttonhole, and 
altogether looked such a perfect aristo- 
crat, from the crown of his head to 
the sole of his foot, that Lady Cecil’s 
cheeks flushed under her rouge, and her 
blue eyes brightened as he entered her 
drawing-room; and she thought, as she 
had often thought before, that he was the 
goodliest man and the most perfeet gentle- 
man her eyes had ever beheld. 

She had long since — especially since 
that evening when he had heard her in- 
sulting words to Doris—given up all hopes 
of a renewed friendship, and her surprise 
and delight were great when he was an- 
nounced. 

“ Why, Paul, what a swell you are,” she 
said to him, by-and-by, as he stood near 
her, leaning against the mantel-piece, tea- 
cup in hand, ‘ You look as if you were 
going, or had been, to a wedding !” 

“So I have,” said Paul, lazily. “I have 
been assisting at that most melancholy of 
all functions—a wedding ; and, of couree, 
I got myself up in the orthodox sacrificial 

arb.” 

‘Whose wedding? Any one I know?” 

“ Two dear friends of yours, or, at least, 
two persons in whose welfare you took 
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a lively interest a week or two ago,” Paul 
replied. 

There came an odd smile, which Lady 
Cecil did not quite like or understand, 
into his eyes, as he looked down at her. 

“‘T have been to Doris Cairnes’s wed- 
ding,” he went on, deliberately ; ‘‘ she 
was re-married this morning to Laurence 
Ainslie. The wedding took place from 
my cousin’s—the Countess of Essington— 
house, where Doris has been staying a few 
days ; Lady Essington, and her daughter, 
and I, were present at the ceremony !” 

Lady Cecil’s face flushed, and her brows 
contracted. This was checkmate with s 
vengeance, she felt! She might sneer at 
Doris as much and as often as she liked, 
but her sneers would be powerless to in- 
jure any one guarded by the shield of 
Lady Essington’s friendship. Lady Es- 
sington, who, besides being a great leader 
of society, was known to be one of the 
most severely virtuous women in London ; 
whose name had never been sullied by 
even a breath of scandal. Doris’s position 
in society was quite assured now, Lady 
Cecil felt, with a sharp pang of rage and 
jealousy. She was beyond the reach of 
her malice. 

“So it has all ended satisfactorily, and 
she is really his wife, at last?” she said, 
languidly. ‘What, by the way, has be- 
come of the first Mrs, Ainslie? Has she 
been obliging enough todie? I thought 
she looked very ill when I saw her, poor 
wretch !” 

“Yes; she died a week ago,” Paul 
answered, quietly. 


“How very sweet of her! And so you | 





“T should have thought that you, of all 
people, Lady Cecil, would have found it 
difficult to define the position of that line, 
or to say where a wife's faithfulness to 
her husband ends, and infidelity begins! | 
Why, not so very long ago—true wife 
though you may be, now—if I had held | 
up my little finger and said ‘Come,’ you 
would have left husband and child wil- 
lingly! Perhaps you may have forgotten 
that ; but, even if my memory was not 
more retentive, some letters of yours would 
serve to remind me of it!” 

Lady Cecil started, and grew ghastly 
white under her rouge. All the beauty 
vanished suddenly out of her face, and 
left it haggard and white with a ghastly 
terror. How could she have forgotten 
those letters which, in a moment of mad- 
ness, she had written to Paul ? 

* Paul—you have not kept them—oh, 
surely you would not be so dishonourable 
as to use them against me,” she gasped. 
“T will do—anything you like! I will 
call on her—retract ali I have said-———” 

She looked at him imploringly, and 
clasped her hands on his arm. Paul 
pushed them gently away. He felt 
ashamed of himself for thus torturing her ; 
but the remembrance of the suffering she 
had caused Doris hardened his heart. 

“She does not need your friendsbip,” 
he said, quietly ; “but let there be peace 
between us. We are not likely to see 
much of each other for the future, so, for 
the sake of our old friendship, we will 
forget the past. Let there be peace. As 


| for the letters, I burnt them, long ago.” 


Paul was right when he said that he 








have persuaded Lady Essington to throw | and Lady Cecil were not likely to see 
the shield of her friendship over your | much of each other in the future. She 
protégée, Paul? I am afraid it will not | never chanced to be at the Hall during 
avail her much. She may be Laurence | his visits to the Red House, and as, year 
Ainslie’s wife, now ; but every one knows | by year, his visits to town grew shorter 
what she has been during the last two | and less frequent, and he grew fonder 
years! I am afraid society will find it | of his own beautiful home — which his 
difficult to forget that! You know, one | sister and her daughter made so pleasant 
must draw the line somewhere.” | to bim—it was but rarely that they met. 
There was a concentrated malice and, But all this happened long ago, There 
spite in her voice which enraged Paul | is another master at Oaklands now, and 
beyond endurance, or else—for he was a Doris’s eldest son and his wife reign at 
gentleman to the heart’s core—he would the Red House; and for all the principal 
never have said what he did, never forgot | actors in this little story — Doris and 
himself so far as to insult a woman. His | Laurence, and Paul and Lady Cecil—life’s 
eyes flashed, his face grew hard and set, | fitful fever is over, and they are all quietly 
as he looked at her from beneath his bent | asleep, and very few people remember, 
brows. | and fewer still care, anything about ‘The 
‘Must you?” he said, with a sneer. | Story of Doris Cairnes.” 
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